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The Week. 


M\HE events of the week in New Orleans have been chiefly military. | 


On the appearance of the report of the Returning Board, it 
was telegraphed from Washington that the Attorney-General (who, 


according to one account, is the most partisan member of the Cabi- 
net, and, according to another, has acted throughout at the dicta- | 
tion of the President) had determined upon “heroic treatment” ; | 


that General Emory was to be superseded, and General Sheridan 
put in command of the troops. This announcement was received 


there the reputation of a good fighter and cavalry raider, but also 
of being essentially military, and not ranking high as a pacificator 
in histemper. On the 29th of last month, a Cabinet meeting was held, 
which is understood to have developed a decided feeling in favor of 


| charge of its duties, is turned neck and heels into the street by a 


Presidential proclamation, declaring the White League leaders 


‘‘banditti,” and their immediate trial by military commission. 


Such are the actual facts of the most outrageous subversion ot 
parliamentary government by military force yet attempted in this 
country. Ina statement made by Wiltz, he says that in the organi- 
zation of the House he carefully followed legislative precedents 
But the precedents are a mere trifle. The gist of the outrage is 
that the legislature of an American State, the absolute, final judg 
like every other legislature—of the qualifications of its mem 
having a legal quorum, in the very act of proceeding to the dis 


un 


| armed body sent on from Washington for that express purpose, 
with great dissadisfaction in New Orleans, General Sheridan having | 


strong measures, and on the same day, R. H. Marr, Chairman of the | 


Committee of Seventy, received at the Fifth Avenue Hotela telegram 
from McEnery stating that all was quiet in New Orleans, and would 
continue so; and that he hoped to “control the organization of the 
House, unless prevented by United States troops.” On the 3d of 
this month, it was discovered in New Orleans by the public that the 


without a shadow of excuse, or even reason. We say without reason, 
for the pretence of Kellogg that the legislature was not organi: 

ing itself in a correct way, is a mere sham. The constitution et 
Louisiana does not make Kellogg judge of the organization of the 
legislature of that State any more than it does of the legislature of 
Massachusetts. We do not get, however, the full flavor of the out- 
rage without recalling the fact that as, on the present occasion, the 


| troops are called in to turn an adverse majority out, two years age 


arrest of one member of the House, and the non-appearance of three | 
others (two of them sending word that, ‘‘not having been elected, 


they would decline to appear”), had upset the Republican majority 
in the House, and the day ended with wild and startling reports. 


On Monday, the 4th, matters came to a erisis. Early in the morn- 
ing, some eighteen hundred troops were placed in position near the 
State House, and the approaches guarded. At noon the legislature 
came in, over one hundred members being present, and began its 
work by making L. A. Wiltz, the Conservative candidate for Speak- 
er, temporary chairman. Some parliamentary skirmishing then 


they were brought up for the opposite purpose of seating a favorable 
majority; and this time the members were turned out on the 
strength of returns on their face ridiculous, unfair, and fraudulent, 
while two years ago they were seated on the strength of a midnight 
order, illegal on its face, issued by a drunken United States judge ; 
while Congress is still considering the question, What is the legal 
government of Louisiana ? 

The Louisiana and Mississippi investigations have been carried 
on during the week, and led to nothing. In Mississippi on the 
negro side nothing has been brought out, exeept what was very clear 


| before, that the poor creatures were deluded into marching in an 


began, amid a good deal of disorder, and it was made plain that the | 


Conservatives had a majority, one of the motions carried being to 
admit some contesting Conservatives to seats, when the Radicals 
began to withdraw from the House, and Wiltz and Ex-Governor 
Hahn were put in nomination for Speaker, the result being that 
Wiltz received 55 votes and Hahn 2. Wiltz was declared elected. 
The organization then went on, and a clerk was elected, the Radieals 
continuing to leave the House, and the sergeant-at-arms, under 
orders of the Speaker, preventing them as well as he could, or not 
at all, when General de Trobriand appeared suddenly on the scene 
with his staff and some documents from Kellogg, one of which, on 
being read by his adjutant, informed the House that it was an 
illegal body (this fact having been ascertained by him from a 
“petition” drawn up by the seceding Radicals), while another 
requested the General to turn out all those members who had not 
been returned by the Returning Board. This he accordingly pro- 
ceeded to do, turning out eight or ten members at the point of the 
bayonet, the members selected being pointed out by General 
Campbell of the State Militia. General de Trobriand then pro- 
ceeded to organize the House himself by having the roll called 
by the old clerk, bringing up a file of soldiers to help him, when the 
Conservatives, protesting, withdrew in a body from the House. On 
the same day General Sheridan issued an order announcing that 
he had taken command of the Department of the Gulf, and also 
telegraphed to the Secretary of War the existence in Louisiana of a 
“spirit of defiance,” a great “insecurity of life,” and “a standpoint 
which gives impunity to all who choose to indulge” in either de- 
fiance of law or murder, and a “general impotence on the part of 
the civil government”; this being followed on the next day by a 
second despatch anneuncing that the only way of restoring “‘ con- 
fidence and fair dealing” is the passage of an act of Congress, or a 


irregular, half-armed, moblike way on to Vicksburg at the orders of 
Crosby, under a vague impression that it was ** Republican ” to do se 
(aceording to one witness, who had been in command of the negroes, 
there was a story that General Grant and Governor Ames were both 
in Vicksburg in person), and were fired into and dispersed as any 


| mob might have been, they having meanwhile been entirely deserted 


by Crosby. The New Orleans Committee have made no discoveries 
of importance, with the exception of the fact that the arrest of one 
of the Radica] members of the legislature, whose absence is one of 
the facts which gives the Conservatives their present legal majority, 
was perfectly lawful, he having been arrested for embezzlement 
and not protected by his privilege. 


The Pacifie-Mail Sub-Committee, holding its meetings in 
this city, has examined a good many witnesses, and traced $115,000 
into the hands of William 8S. King, formerly Postmaster of the 
House of Representatives, and member-elect of the next House ; 
has discovered that R. C. Parsons (who admitted some time ago 
having received some of the money) had an account in Pacific-Mail 
stock in 1872 with Stockwell’s brokers, and made thereby $1,185. 
In the investigation of last year, King swore positively that he had 


never received any of the Pacific Mail money; so that he seems 


to have committed at least perjury. John G. Schumaker, 
of Brooklyn, a member of the House, is proved to have 
received $275,000, and it seems likely that the com- 


mittee have a good deal of very interesting testimony before 
them, as the accounts of the Company have been kept in such a way 
as to be much more convenient for purposes of covering fraudulent 
or improper transactions than for making its past history intelligible. 
In fact, entries to tye amount of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are a mere mass of falsehoods, which the witnesses frequently do 
not attempt to explain, except that they were made for “conven- 
ience ” or “ at Mr. Stockwell’s request.” 
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One of tl ost curious and illustrative incidents in the history 

of the P ¢ Mail Company was the rise and fall of Mr. Stockwell, 
met Preside! d factotum of the concern. He is the son-in- 
la if ‘ nace] inventor, and ‘being possessed of 
larve means, they say, determined, though without cither edu- 
( in ¢ ( to distinguish himself as an operator in the 
market, and for this purpose, strange as it may seem, got 

I made president of a steamboat company. While in this po- 
m, how ie paid no ‘ution to the boats whatever, and gave 

Je mind to the ¢, and with such vigor that he impressed 
what is called ocik with the notion that he was the coming 
rich man. lie accordingly was invited to all the balls, became a sort 
of leac of fashion, furnished the ladies and danecing-men with 
“ und gradually rose to a very high eminence as a giver and 
receiver of * hospitalities,” the ships of the compény all the while 


going to the bottomatintervais. His operations, however, having all 
gone wrong, and having been more than onee caught in his own 
began to let him down with amusing facility. 
“Commodore Stockwell,” in which capacity he at one 
time attended “ banquets,” he became “ Captain Stockwell,” then 
plain “Stockwell,” and finally Stockwell with an opprobrious epi- 


‘‘corners,” society 


From 


thet, and then disappeared altogether, to give place to other opera- 

leaders cf fashion.” His career, in short, furnishes a 
remarkable exemplification both of the way the gambling spirit has 
ved legil 
ed men, and of the way in which paltry adventurers can, with 


imate commercial pride among a large body of our 
1 ASsistanee « the Stock I] hance suddenly shxc t j J 
1€ aASsistan 4% the Stock Hxcnange, suddenly shoot up into posi- 
tions which formerly were only won by long years of sagacious labor 
and self-denial. 


The Evening Post is dissatisfied with our position touching the 
financial bill now pending, on the ground, as well as we can make 
out, that the practical thing to do in politics is, when you cannot 
get what you want, to make the best of what you can get; and that 


therefore the bill, though not what we want, is to be accepted, in 


spite of its imperfections, beeause it is all that we need look for | 


either from the Republican or Democratic party. On the strength 
of this account of the situation, the Post considers itself entitled to 
aecuse us of a want of practical common-sense, while “saying 
Nation’s particular criticisms of the bill.” 
Our objections to the bill 
we do not know why we 
should accept it or tell people that it is acceptable. 
1 


on foot for building a bridge across a wide and rapid 


nothine of the 
<A 


not well see what kind of polities this is. 


we consider fatal, and, this being the case, 
were a project 
river, and commerce was in crying need of it, and the party in pos- 
session of the Government and the party in opposition were both 
ile or indifferent to the scheme and reluctant to deal with it, 
and had no policy about it, and were trying all manner of tricks 
id taking it up, and the Government party were some fine day 


1 + 
Host 


Lo “AY 
suddenly to produce, for the satisfaction of the popular demand, a 
plan for crossing the stream on rafts drawn by kites, and were to 
declare that a raft was for practical purposes the same thing as a 
bridge, and would eventuaily by a process of evolution grow into 
a bridge, and that kites were a magnificent instrument of traction, 
und that, anyhow, a raft was the only thing they could get through 
ss, and that all the opposition would propose was a raft 
drawn by spaniels—and the Nation were to maintain that this was a 
wretched attempt at imposition, and that no such plan ought to be 
vht to be worked on until either 


Congr 


accepted, and taat public opinion ou 





one party or the other were foreed into a rational policy, we 
suppose the vening Post would come down and say: “ Politics 
is an art in which compromise is often of the highest value, 
and in which it is good rule, when you cannot have all you 
Beek, to ; %t what you can have. But here is the Nation, while 


acknowledging that neither the party in power nor the party in 
opposition desires to build a bridge, and that all that either will 
supply is a raft, growling and complaining, and denouncing rafts 
us humbugs, and saying that they will not carry goods or passen- 
_ gers safely, and that kites and spaniels cannot draw them, and 


ation. 


We do | 
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that no raft was ever known to grow into a bridge. We shall not 
notice these objections to rafts in detail; we shall simply say that 
this querulous spirit is very foolish, and that rafts drawn by kites 
are, at all events, a compromise between crossing on a good stone 
or iren bridge and not crossing at all.” 


The ground on which the Pox supports the bill, and Mr. Schurz 
we believe, voted for it, is that it contains a promise of resumption 
on a day certain. At first, we were inclined to support it on this 
ground ourselves, but further consideration satisfied us that this 
promise was farcical and was not meant to be kept. The green- 
back currency cannot be contracted under the bill without increas- 
ing the national-bank currreney, which is sure to cheapen all paper- 
money, or, in other words, raise the premium on gold, and increase 
the popular dread of resumption ; and the probability is strong that 
there will be no additions made to the national-bank notes sufficient 
to produce a sensible contraction of the greenbacks. It seems also to 
be now all but certain, and Senator Sherman’s evasion lends support 
to the supposition, that it was the secret design of the caucus that 
even the greenbacks withdrawn on the issue of the national-bank 
notes might be reissued at the pleasure of the Government, or, in 
other words, that this part of the bill is a deliberate attempt to 
commit a paltry fraud, in order to secure the acquiescence of ignorant 
barbarians like Logan. So that to treat the measure as a promise 
to resume requires an amount of hopefulness that may be fairly 
called childish. It may be likened to the promise of a debtor, who 
had twenty thousand dollars a year and no more, and lives at that rate, 
to take up his outstanding notes in four years, while expressly re- 
fusing either to cut down his expenses, to increase his income, or to 
bind himself not to issue more paper. His promise, made under 
these conditions, might possibly seem to some people better than 
nothing, but no prudent ereditor would base any business transac- 
tion on it. : 





At a dinner given to Carl Schurz by the “ Bird Club” of Boston, 
last Saturday, Mr. Schurz stated his belief thatno political party has 
now a well-defined policy that unites its members; that both Re- 
publicans and Democrats are casting about in the dark to see what 
they can agree upon on the most important subject of all—the finan- 
cial policy of the nation; that unequal as the recent finance Dill is 


| to the wants of the country, he feared that the Democrats eould not 
If there | 


be relied upon to furnish a better one; and that he had striven to 
form a new party, because of his conviction that no party in exis- 
tence would treat the really great questions before the country upon 
their merits. Immediately after these plain statements, Mr. Tar- 
box, one of the new Democratic Congressmen-elect from Massachu- 
setts, thought it would be the wisest policy for the Democrats of the 
West “to join in the return of Mr. Schurz to the Senate,” 
and said he should mourn “ when political partisanship shall put 
out the light which shines so brilliantly in the United States Senate 
in the person of the distinguished guest of this occasion.” Other 
Democrats as well as Republicans made cqually complimentary 
references to Mr. Schurz, and when Mr. E. L. Pierce closed his 
speech by saying that if Mr. Schurz was a resident of Massachusetts 
he vvould receive at least one vote as Charles Sumner’s successor in 
the Senate, the remark, in the language of one of the Boston papers, 
‘‘was immensely applauded.” How far these expressions were the 
results of a good dinner, and how far they came from a real percep- 
tion of the condition of parties by prominent Massachusetts politi- 
cians, it may not be easy to decide. It is worthy of mention, how- 
ever, that when Mr. Tarbox expressed his hope that the Missouri 
Democrats would return Mr. Schurz to the Senate, he felt obliged to 
add that he did not suppose they would do it. 


Through the whole of November, the probability of a restora- 
tion of the Spanish monarchy in the person of Prince Alfonso, 
the late Queen’s son, in whose favor she abdicated, was a common 
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topic of conversation in Madrid, and his adherents were very confi- 


dent that it was coming. Some of the military performances of the 
Government were so mysterious as to lend color to it. Towards the 
middle of November, General Laserna landed at San Sebastian with 
about 5,000 men, who marched under General Lema to the relief of 
Trun, a Jittle town on the French frontier then closely pressed, and 
attacked and completely defeated the Carlists. It was expected 
that this success would have been vigorously followed up; but, far 
from this, Laserna suddenly received orders from Madrid to re-em- 
bark and get down on the Ebro, which he did, leaving Irun once 
more exposed to the enemy. What this meant nobody could tell. 
On the one hand, a decisive success seemed to the 
support of Serrano’s position; on the other hand, it might be 
that Serrano did not want anybody but himself to achieve it, and 
this even was strengthened by the rumor that Serrano was going to 
leave Madrid with a powerful force, which he was to command 
against the Carlists in person, and with a considerable sum of 
money, with which it was said he was going to buy up the principal 
Carlist officers, and so in one way and another end the war. 
About the middle of December he did start for the north with a 
small reinforcement and over $2,000,000, which he had borrowed 
through the Rothschilds, who probably knew when they advanced 
it that the Marshal was not merely going to try his luck in 
the field, and the Alfonsists stoutly maintained both in Paris and 
Madrid that the thing was all arranged, and that as soon as he 
reached the army he would “ pronounce” for Alfonso. 


necessary 





The movement was begun by General Martinez Campos, Spanish 
fashion, with tivo battalions of soldiers. The ‘ Army of the Centre” 
was drawn off from the pursuit of the Carlists to march against him, 
and when it got near him, Spanish fashion, joined him. The other 
armies and the navy followed, and the now celebrated iron-clad, 
Numancia, went to Marseilles to bring Alfonso home. He, on his 
part, makes the usual declarations—that he is liberal and constitu- 
tional, and will be the king of the nation and not of a party, and so 
on. His accession leaves the political situation practically un- 
changed. He is too young and inexperienced, and possesses too 
little character, totake the government out of the hands of the mili- 
tary chiefs, who will carry it on, as they have long done, by a system 
of intrigues and counter-intrigues, varied by abortive attempts at 
revolution. This termination of the revolution of 1868 was tolerably 
apparent from the refusal of Serrano to convene the Cortes, or to give 
in his adhesion to any form of government in particular, and his 
failure to put down the Carlists. In Spain, delay always works 


in favor of some monarchical pretender. The general result 
probably has surprised few intelligent observers. Readers of 


this journal will remember that we have prepared them for it 
from the very first day, and warned them assiduously against 
the notion, which some of our contemporaries preached, that the de- 
thronement of Isabella meant the commencement of a new era in 


Spain. There was not the shadow of reason for holding any such 
view. <A radical change for the better in Spanish polities will be the 


result of a protracted educational process of some kind; no such 
process had taken place under Isabella. There was, therefore, no 
ground for believing that something better would succeed her. Catho- 
lic Spain was the product of many centuries of Moorish Spain ; an- 
archical Spain is the product of three centuries of priest-ridden, 
absolutist Spain. Supposing that such a country can be suddenly con- 
verted into an orderly republic by changing the name of the govern- 
ment, is one of those things which will before many years amuse peo- 
ple as much as attempts to foretell future events by examining the 
entrails of a hen. 





The two Centres of the French Assembly from whose agreement 
in policy much was expected have not agreed, but differed about 
the Constitutional questions—the Left desiring to have them ail 
taken up together, and the Right being desirous of having the ques- 





N 









ation. 






tion of a Second Chamber dealt with separately. The Extremo 
Left, on the other hand, goes in for a dissolution pure and simp! 

and an appeal to the country. Marshal MaeMahon, who, since his 
tour in the provinces, has shown a desire to rely on “* moderate men 


of all parties,” has had a eonference with representatives from 


in the hope of reaching some position en which all could stand, but 


Without success. A semi-oflicial account of it acknowledges that 
nothing definite was accomplished by) though it may, it 
to be Loped, remove some misunderstandings. 
are that the Government will press the whole of the Constitutional 
bills, under threat of a dissolution in case they are not put through, 
thouzh whether it could command a dissolution even with the a 


sistance of the Left is more than doubtful. 


it, 


. oe 
rhe Preovavonitlies 


Apart from this organic legislation, the Assembly has been oceu- 


pied for some weeks with a measure proposing to establish “lib 
erty of instruction,” or, in other words, to permit the estab! 

ment of other universities besides the state one—which, strange 
as it may appear, is supported by the church through Bishop 


Dupanloup, and opposed by the extreme Radicals through M. 
Challemel-Laceur, the Radicals believing, and rightly, that in 
the matter of setting up independent colleges the church would 


beat them out-and-out; a measure to establish liberty of 


worship, or, in other words, liberty of holding religious meetings 


Without belonging to one of the denominations recognized by the 
state, and without being licensed by the police, which wi 


of the Reformed Church, 
Ieee enya] 


duced by M. Pressensé, the minister 
in the interest of the rationalistie 


measure putting the press on a better and more liberal footing. 


hismatices in that be 


SC 


The Government offers no opposition to the two former bills ud 
has introduced the last;-but it is difficult to see how any radical 
change in the legal condition of the French press can take place as 
long as the French public is so inflammable. What renders liberty 
of the press, as we understand it, possible in the C 1 States and 
in England is the phlegm which leads the publ not to 


mind what the papers say ”"—or rather, to mind it only very slewly, 
and after much deliberation. 
‘intellectual department ” of the JTerald t 


of the Government, or even the public peace, by ene er more * sen- 





If. tor instance, it was possible for the 


y 


yenaanger The existehee 


sational articles,” liberty of the press would rapidly disa 
rance 


1 
P 


the United States. The press is enslaved in France largely because 
Frenchmen are so constituted that any lively young Bohemian or 
lampooner has it in his power, by a few days of “ ink-slinging,” to 
get the garrison of Paris kept under arms and to send the rentes 


down, and cause a flight of strangers from the capital. 


In England, the main subject of discussion is the one takeu up 
probability that Mr. 


we 


by our correspondent in another column—tlie 
Disracli may have to re 
more skirmishing over ] 
from preaching, this time by the Bishop of London, and there 
all sorts of rumors of further trouble on the Papal question, Arch- 
bishop Manning threatening the 

Catholics, and they in their turn announcing that t 
for lim. But the Old-Catholie movement, which, if 
would be the best support the latter, 
per anywhere, and the reason is obvious enough, and 
has often been pointed out in these columns, and 
that dissidents and schismaties in our day do not care enough 
about the matter to proclaim their dissent publicly and set up a new 
church. When they are dissatisfied with the Pope or the bishops, 
far trom nailing theses about them on the chureh-door, or offering to 
go to the stake for their opinions, they sinyply stay at home on Sun- 
days, or take a walk in the country, and smile when infallibility is 
nientioned. There is, therefore, not much likelihood that Dillinger 
and Hyacinthe will ever have a powerful following in public. 


tire from public life. There has been : 
sishop Colenso, who has been again inhibited 


are 


vengeance on insubordinate 
hey are ready 
strony, 
does 


of not pros- 


that is, 





SUBSIDIES. 


TMHE vote recently taken in the House of Representatives on the 
lending of Government credit in aid of private enterprises 
probably indicates pretty decisively the fate of the Pacific Mail and 
other subsidy schemes for the winter. There are only two short 
months left Congress, now that the holidays are over, in which to 
legislate ; and even in the recklessness and haste of the last days of the 
‘ssion, it will be hardly possible for the most irresponsible member 
the enormous majority which voted in favor of the resolution to 
The President, it is true, has in his message 


of 
forget his pledge. 
recommended subsidies to American vessels carrying mails; but it is 
not necessary to suppose that he is bent on securing this. 
lesson of Johnson’s failure in administration has not been without 
its effect on General Grant’s mind, and ever since he came into 
power he has acted on the ‘‘no policy opposed to that of Congress” 
theory with a good deal of consistency—always excepting cases in 
which he took some lively personal interest, as in that of San 
Pomingo. He has been in favor of civil-service reform, but, 
apparentiy becoming convinced that Congress has not set its heart 
on this measure of purification, he now declares that he has no de- 
sire to insist on it, and that if Congress gives it up he will give it 
up too, Last year, or the year before, he investigated the Western 
Transportation question, and came to the conelusion that it was of 
such great importance that it ought to be investigated by the 
Senate; this year, although it is certainly of just as much impor- 
tance as before, he seems to have very nearly forgotten its existence, 
and directs the attention of Congress to the development of Ameri- 
can shipbuilding by means of subsidies. Judging of the future by 
the past, it seems very doubtful whether he will exhibit any deep 
degree of interest in this recommendation. Besides this, the 
Administration, like every other branch of the existing Government, 
is on its good behavior ; and, in the present condition of the finances 
and business, economy, or the appearance of it, is a necessary part 


of good behavior. The desire of a reputation for economy both on 


the part of the Administration and the Republican majority of Con- | 
| The reason may be stated very simply. 


gress, together with the hostile attitude of the press and public 


The | 


opinion, will make the passage of subsidies, at the present session, | 


a difficult matter; and what these causes will not effect will very 
likely be accomplished by the very remarkable history of the Pacific 
Mail Company, in connection with its present application. 

Indeed, those who are accustomed to look for and recognize in 
the tangled maze of human affairs the hand of a superior Power, 
might fairly find in the present condition of Pacific Mail a heaven- 
sent warning against the intermeddling of Government with private 
schemes of any kind. Not many years ago, this company was in 
an extremely flourishing condition; its stock was among the 
highest quoted in the market; its management was conservative 
and successful ; its future was promising. In an evil hour, it deter- 
mined to go to Washington and secure from the Government a sub- 
sidy. it went and sueceeded. From that time to this it has been a 
subsidized line; and what are the results? Nine of its ships are 
lost; its stock is quoted at 34; its management changes from 
year to year and almost from month to month; it has sent 
to the bottom as many American-built reputations as it has ves- 
sels; and, having totally failed to comply with the engagements 
entered into in consideration of its last subsidy, it now comes, 
hankrupt, crawling into Congress, begging that money may 
viven it on the ground of the good faith with which it has en- 
Congress is at the very 


be 
deavored to carry out its promises, whil 
moment instituting an enquiry to discover whether this same subsidy 
was not obtained by fraud and corruption. The evidence of Irwin, 
taken by the Committee of Ways and Means, though it should not 
disclose what became of the $750,000 paid by the Company to pro- 
cure the subsidy, throws a very strong light on the effect of 
subsidizing on the management of the line. There is a general im- 
pression in people’s minds that infamous contracts are usually 
entered into with some cireumspection, and seldom committed to 


We do not remember that in the history of the Erie Rail- 


writing. 


The Nation. 
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road, even, it was a common thing for Fisk to sign his name to 
paper promising to pay a round sum on the signature of bills or the 
service of injunctions. In the Crédit-Mobilier investigation it proved 
difficult to get to a higher level in the evidence than that of private 
memoranda; and it is in the Pacific-Mail case that we have for the 
first time the production by a witness of a written promise to pay a 
sum of money to himself as an agent sent to Washington for the 
purpose, not for “services,” or for ‘‘legal expenses,” but fer the 
passage of a bill by Congress. 

These facts, which have row become public property, are likely 
to prove a serious obstacle in the way of subsidies at the present ses- 
sion of Congress. But the history of Pacific Mail is very like the 
histery of a good many other attempts, both at Washington and in 
the various States, to foster private enterprise for public ends. In 
almost every State there is some well-known railroad, steamboat, 
canal, or bank which has been tenderly nursed by the public at the 
publie’s expense into a forced, unhealthy activity, and which has 
ended in ruined credit, lost reputations, and more brazen appeals 
for assistance from the bankrupt outcast. So common has this been 
that the greater number of the State governments have put an end 
to the possibility of such appeals by changes in their fundamental 
iaw. There are, however, a number of people who are persuaded that 
the disasters which have always attended subsidies and other forms 
of Governmental aid in the United States have come from accidental 
causes, and might with care be prevented ; and every winter they re- 
turn to the task of demonstrating to Congress that the particular 
disasters and frauds of one scheme were due to accidental defects in 
the law, or in the character of the men, or in the nature of the enter- 
prise, and therefore need not be expected to oceur again. People who 
maintain this line of argument usually point to the example of the 
encouragement of private enterprise by European governments, and 
ask why, if, under proper safeguards, it works on one side of the 
Atlantic, it may not work on the other? 

The answer to this question goes to the root of the matter, 
and really constitutes a fundamental reason why subsidies are not 
likely to suceeed in the United States under existing conditions. 
The one thing necessary to 
a successful expenditure of public money by way of subsidy is con- 
tinuity and fixity of administration. This European governments 
have ; this, at present, we have not. In most European yovern- 
ments the officials who have charge of the expenditure of public 
money remain in office for a sufficiently long time to supervise and 
control, from the beginning to the end, the expenditures. They 
have been familiar for years with matters of the kind, and have 
only one object—to see that the government aid is properly 
administered ; while the company or individual subsidized knows 
very well that it is dealing with a hard and watchful employer, who 
will cut it adrift unless it performs the contract to the letter. In this 
country, on the other hand, there is nothing of the sort. Instead of there 
being any fixity of administration, the administration is perpetually 
changing from top to bottom. Since the Pacific Mail went to Wash 
ington there have been in the two places requiring the most perma- 
nence—if subsidies are to be tried at all—not less than four heads 
of departments: in the Treasury, Mr. McCulloch, Mr. Boutwell, 
Mr. Richardson, and Mr. Bristow ; in the Attorney-General’s office, 
Mr. Fvarts, Mr. Hoar, Mr. Ackerman, and Mr. Williams. We might 
say the same thing of the Pacific Railroad, from which the Govern- 
ment is now engaged in an attempt to recover the subsidy given, on 
the ground of fraud. 

Nobody can doubt that, if the expenditure of the money in both 
these cases had been watched as it ought to have been, the scandals 
which have ensued would have been avoided. But this is impos- 
sible when the persons who protect the legal and fiscal interests of 
the Government and their host of subordinates hold their offices 
vith little more fixity of tenure than the members of a State legis- 
lature. The consequence is that all supervision becomes a sham. 
In the Crédit-Mobilier case the Government directors were of no use ; 
in the Pacific-Mail case the inspection provided by law has appa- 
rently never been of any avail; in the Hartford-and-Erie case, in 
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Massachusetts, the representatives of the State were legislated out 
of office, for the very reason that they were protecting the interests 
of the State. 

The usual process is this: The Government promises, in conside- 
ration of certain services to be performed, to undertake certain 
expenditures, and at the same time makes careful provision for the 
appointment of a number of discreet persons to see that the money 
is not paid except for services rendered. Then the game begins. 
Very soon the company discovers that these checks are in the way ; 
that it needs money faster, or that it is inconvenient to perform the 
services. They then remember that, fortunately for them, fixed 
tenure of office is unknown im the United States; that a little of the 
same influence which got them a place at the public crib in the first 
instance will keep them there, and they make use of it. A new man 
is appointed here, and an old one threatened with removal there, 


and the money soon comes pouring out. And so it will be 
to the end of time. An official who, like all our officials, 
may be turned out of office at any moment, and whose re- 


tention in office depends on his pleasing, not his superior, but a 
number of outside interests which can get him out of. office, will 
uever be an efficient guardian of Government bonuses to private 
enterprises. What is the alternative? Nothing but this—to give 
up subsidies. 


THE CONDITION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
T is just two years since Mr. Dawes, on the floor of the House 
of Representatives, opposed enquiry into the affairs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia because it would cost too much. Since then there 
has been an investigation, which has cost a great deal more than 
even the political and economic fears of Mr. Dawes could have 
anticipated. What the real cost of the investigation has been in 
national reputation, in the exposure of personal malfeasance, in 
diminished confidence in public men, and in changes of political 
power, it is not worth while now to sum up: it is enough to say 
that the dollars and cents which the work of investigating may have 
drawn from the Treasury seem in comparison so ineonsiderable that 
no one ever gives them a thought. Certainly, at this time objecting 
to such an investigation because of its cost seems about as sagaeious 
as to object to the punishment of criminals because jails are not 
profitable. Certainly, at that time no community ever had a juster 
right to demand an investigation. Public improvements had been 
projected in a month or two and pushed forward with a haste and 
audacity and reckless disregard of cost that savored more of ancient 
despotism than of modern civilization. A community of only one 
hundred and thirty thousand persons found themselves in a single 
year involved in improvements which were to cost twenty millions 
of dollars. The board that was hurrying along this work the com- 
munity did not create, its members they did not select, and over its 
plans and projects they could exercise no supervision. Conceding 
that the work was justifiable and judicious and wise, still the very 
magnitude of the undertaking made it always a proper subject for 
investigation ; and the community liable to pay for it, being without 
power to revise or investigate, had a moral right at any time to in- 
voke the scrutiny of Congress. 

During the past year the District of Columbia has played a more 
important part in national affairs than it has done in all the pre- 
ceding years since its establishment. Heretofore the people of the 
United States have strangely looked upon the improvement and wel- 
fare of their seat of government as the loeal affair of an ordinary 
town. 
the District have become national, and the inhabitants of Western 
towns or New England villages have resented these wrongs almost 
as vigorously as though they were directly their own. 
responsibility has taken the place of the old indifference. And this 
change is not popular caprice, but on the contrary a sound dedue- 
tion from the facts which Congress and Governor Shepherd have 
succeeded in laying before the eyes of the American people. What 
are these facts? (1) A board created by Congress and appointed 


by the President, which in a year or two places an average debt of 


But during the year 1874 the local wrongs of the people of 


A sense of 


a 


The Nation. » 


nearly eight hundred dollars on the shoulders of every family, and 
in effect mortgages every man’s house often to an amount exceed 
ing its value. (2) The arbitrary funding of this debt, largely 
illegal, by Congress, turning it into the bonds of the District (:3) 
The establishment of a temporary municipal government, in which 
three commissioners are vesied with all the powers that lie in t} 
mayor and common council of ordinary cities. Conceive of Cou 
gress suddenly abolishing the city government of St. Louis and put 
ting all of the corporate interests of that town into the bands of 
three commissioners, actual residents of Maine, Massachusetts, snc 
Arkansas. The direct exercise of power is the express acknow ledg 
The fact tha 


ment of responsibility. such an interference by Con 


gress is an absolute impossibility for St. Louis while it is the actus! 
condition of Washington, illustrates clearly enough the lewal ditt 
ence between an ordinary town and the national capital. 


been 


had 
might 


retained as the capital, the presen: 


York 
the Government 


oe 
It New 
have helped 


having a 


dered, but could not 


have hit 

her extraordinary growth. At most, we should now be 

few additional hotels, a few additional acres in parks 

not more than half-a-dozen showy public buildings, and not mere 
he 

be a mere boarder and lodger, having little mor 

management of the town than the philant 


and Squares, 


than five per cent. increase of population Government would 
e to do with 


COULVOCHLIIGIIS W ithe 
Mav. On th 


hropiec 
are accustomed to assemble here in the month ot 
other hand, the city would be exercising a powerful influence ups 
Members livin 


here for months and years would be drawn insensibly into the rapid 


the Government, and especially upon Congress. 


currents of commercial thought, and gradually reach the conclusion 
that what affects the commerce of the metropolis, favorably or un 
favorably, affects in like manner every portion of the country. It 
‘New York 


United States 


is not probable that any one would now be saving 
America,” yet it is more than prebabie that the 
and 
old 


intial 


Yoorlivs' 
potey, 


would now be a *‘ free-trade country,” commercial in its 
possessing the largest merchant marine in the world The 
slaveholders’ violence, which so lone diseyraced because it 


} 


dated Congress, would never have vel tured into « \pression , and 


the slave problem inight long ago have found a peaceful and there 
fore better That there might have deleterious 
influences overbalancing these advantages no one will deny, but few 


will now affirm that any great danger eould be atening the Re 


solution. been 


thre 


public because its capital was placed, like the eapitals of all 
European countries, in its chiet « liv. Be the wisdom of the theory 
that planned our seat of government as it may, two things are to 
day tolerably certain: first, that ne great American city will sui 


render itself to the absolute control of Congress for the ke o 
being the national capital; second, that the eonfiieting authority of 
system requires, in public estimation, that 


the Fes 


our State and Federal 
the capital be under the 
power. 

It follows almost inevitably that the 


exclusive urisdiction of 
seat of the national Govern- 
ment must be not only the creation of the Government, but also 
under its abiding guardianship. A control which is 
corporate and private rights is morally chargeable with the growth 


able to destroy 
improvement, and secur‘ty of the capital. It does not do to say on: 
day that the Government may bind all pri 
in the city as it pleases, and the next that it may surrender a 


vate and public property 


matter of national concern to the exclusive management of a small, 
loeal body-politie. An ordinary self-controlled city is subject to the 
ordinary laws of growth and progress, and its exclusive end is the 
welfare and convenience of its permanent inhabitants. Washington 
was never designed to serve any such humble purpose. On the 
contrary, all of the purposes which called it into existence and dic 
ited its plan and dimensions were national. Its streets, by way of 
illustration, were not laid out according to the necessities of traffic 
nor limited by the economie views of its inhabitants. Instead of such 
business ways, its founders provided avenues of magnificent propot 
tions, intended from the outset to please not the local tuxpayer, 
but the American citizen, and to be commensurate not with the 


loeal wants of a small town, but with its national purposes. Thus 
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fifty-four per cent. of its area was given up to streets and squares, 
against twenty-five per cent. in Paris, and twenty-six per cent. in 
Boston, and thirty-five per cent. in Vienna, the latter being, in this 


The 


regurd, the most extravagant of European cities. 
‘District investigation” is a bill before Con- 
ld city system, the inhabitants appointed their 

and were free to devote as little or as much 
to city purposes they pleased. As a whole, they had a 
smaller interest in the improvement of the place than the com- 
munity of any other town in the werld, and, as a consequence, 
they left Washington so unkept and uneared for that most 
people who saw it spoke of the national capital as a shame and a 
disgrace. Under the late Territorial system, the people of the Dis- 
trict continued to have a nominal control over taxation; but, inas- 
much as a certain well-known Board of Public Works appointed by 
the President had power to control the voting element and run 
the District in debt, the reserved right of the people to tax them- 
selves through their Territorial representatives was not a privilege 
worth shedding one’s blood for. Under the system proposed now, all 
semblance of local government will be swept away, and the national 
capital will be managed directly by the agents of the Federal 
Government. Taxation will remain, but it will be within the dis- 
cretion of Congress and not of the taxpayers; while the amount 
levied will go directly into the United States Treasury, in the nature 
of a contribution, and without regard to the amount expended. The 
Government will manage the city and pay for it, and Congress will 
levy from the inhabitants such contribution as in its discretion shall 
seem just; but the contribution will not control the expenditure, 
nor must the expenditure equal the contribution. The sovereign 
discretion of Congress, therefore, takes the place of self-government, 
and the city passes out of the list of free communities, and must be 
ranked among those which are governed by a power beyond their 
own control. It passes with the approval of the taxpaying part of 
the people, and, indeed, the only protest is that raised by Mr. Mor- 
ton, ostensibly on behalf of the colored voters, but really in the inte- 
rest of the irresponsible laborers who have been the effective weapon 
of the Board of Public Works. That the “free-city system” thus 
falls with the assent of those most concerned to retain it, confesses 
the failure of corporate governments based on the suffrages of those 
who are not the true incorporators. An experiment of city manage- 
ment resting on the suffrages of those who own it might have been 
tried in Washington which would have been of inealeulable benefit 


The result of th 


gress. Under the ¢ 
own municipal agents, 


as 


to the country. 


ENGLAND.—THE NEXT CONSERVATIVE LEADER. 
Lonpon, Dec., 1874. 


7 E chief political interest at the present moment is concentrated on the 

questions whether Mr. Disraeli will meet Parliament as Prime Minister, 
and what will happen if he does not, The former is not perhaps a political 
No one doubts that Mr. Disraeli will not re- 
sign unless his health compels him. But the story goes that his health will 
compel him. He has, no doubt, been seriously ill for some months. It is 
true that he is only sixty-nine, and sixty-nine is no age for an English pub- 
lic man, After our experience of Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell, we 
have got to think from seventy to seventy-five the prime of life for a states- 
He is one 


question, but a medical one. 


man, and Mr, Disraeli has always been a young man of his age. 
of those who take the labors and worries of life easily, and from being so 
much in opposition he has not had much really laborious work to do, and 
of what he has had to do, it is commonly supposed that a good deal has 
It. might fairly have been expected, therefore, that his 
However, he 


been done for him. 
constitution would stand at least as long as his government. 
has certainly had a severe atiack of gout, and sixty-nine, though it may be 
young for a statesman, is somewhat old fora human being. He is said to 
have got considerably better lately, and it is quite possible that he will be 


able to go on for another session at least. On the other hand, it is quite 


possible that he will resign within the next six weeks—and what then? Of 
course everybody knows that there are two branches of the Conservative 
party—the old Tories, who want at least to stand still at all hazards, and 
would go backwards if they could, and-the moderate Conservatives, who, 
though they do not want to move forward, do not much object to being 


| events. 
' Salisbury, Lord Derby, and the Duke of Richmond. 
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pushed, and hold that if changes are to be made it is better, in the inter- 
ests of conservatism, that Conservatives should have the making of them. 
An English newspaper cumpares these two parties to the Legitimists and 
Orleanists in France, and there is a certain amount of similarity in their re- 
spective positions ; but, from the difference in the character and habits of 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, there is little real analogy between the two— 
indeed, like most comparisons between English and French politics, its ap- 
parent plausibility only makes it the more misleading. The Legitimists 
distinctly prefer no bread to half a loaf ; they are continually having ‘ rap- 
prochements ” with the Orleanists, but never reach any real union or com- 
promise; while the Tories, with occasional individual exceptions, always act 
in harmony with the modern Conservatives when it comes to the point, 
though they often grumble a good deal at having to do it. 

Mr. Disraeli, who has as little of the genuine Tory about him as any 
man in England, has of late got complete command of the party, and has 
led them—somewhat too fasi, as many people think—in the ways of Liberal- 
Conservatism. They did not like him, and members of the country-gentle- 
man stamp do not even now quite understand how it was that, being Con- 
servatives, they yet, in 1867, enacted an extension of the suffrage wider 
than had ever before been thought practicable, even by Liberals. But his 
skill as a leader made him indispensable to them, and so, as they were Eng- 
lishmen and not Frenchmen, they accepted the indispensable. After the 
brilliant results of the last elections, there can be no doubt that he will con- 
tinue, as long as his party remains in office, te be Prime Minister and lead- 
er of the House of Commons, if his health remains sufficiently good ; but if 
his health compels him to resign, who is to succeed him in these functions ? 
As to the House of Commons, there is no difficulty. The Tories there, 
though numerically strong, have no very prominent representative. Mr. 
Hardy, though perhaps he should be classed as a Liberal-Conservative, 
yet agrees with the Tories on many points, and is quite trusted by them. He 
is an able though not a very brilliant man, and the Tories like him the bet- 
ter for his want of brilliancy. He is popular, too, with both sides of the 
House, and could manage matters with tact and dignity. He unquestior- 
ably would lead the House of Commons. 

He would, however, not be likely to be Prime Minister yet awhile, at all 
For that office there are three possible candidates, all peers—Lord 
Lord Salisbury is 
generally thought to be one of the ablest of all our public men. He is a 
brilliant debater and excellent administrator. He is, however, impetuous, 
proud, and difficult to get on with. Above all, he is one of the most 
bigoted of Tories. In 1867, he resigned office because he would have no- 
thing to do with passing a Reform Bill—a step which gave him great pres- 
tige with all the Tory section; and his personal dislike to Mr. Disraeli was 
so great that it was with difficulty he was persuaded to join his Government 
last spring. He yielded at last to pressure, public and private; but there 
have been serious disagreements in the Cabinet, at least so it is said, between 
his party and the more liberal members of the Government, and though 
matters are supposed to be patched up for the present, and he continues to 
serve under Mr. Disraeli’s leadership, yet, if there were to be a reconstruc- 
tion of the Cabinet, it is by no means certain that he would consent to act 
under any of Mr. Disraeli’s followers. 

Lord Derby is the Liberal-Conservative candidate. He is by birth and 
position a Conservative, but by temperament a Liberal. As Mr. Disraeli is 
by nature a Radical who by accident is Conservative leader, so Lord Derby, 
though ostensibly: a Conservative, is by nature a cold, sensible, cautious 
Whig. He is not an orator, yet no man is more listened to. He has little 
enthusiasm, but is the incarnation of sense. He has few intimate friends, 
but as a public man no one is more trusted. He is the natural successor to 
Mr. Disraeli, and it is probable that, if the latter resigned, the Queen 
would in the first instance ask Lord Derby to form a Government, Whether 
he could do so would, to a great extent, depend on whether Lord Salisbury 
chose to let him. 

The Duke of Richmond is the present leader of the House of Lords, 
He is a moderate Tory of fair abilities. His position as a statesman is nar- 
row, neither very definite nor very distinguished, and his abilities are of a 
dullish kind. He is leader of the House of Lords because, between the con- 
flicting claims of Lord Salisbury and Lord Derby, it was thought advisabie 
to get a duke to be the nominal chief over both, and among dukes he was 
the best. Similar reasons are not unlikely to make him the next Prime 
Minister. 

Such are the candidates. It is to be hoped that there will be no necessi- 
ty yet awhile to select between them. One point every one, hardly even ex- 
cepting the members of the late Government, is agreed on, namely, that 


matters are verv well as they are. If, however, a Prime Minister has to be 
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found, it is to be hoped Lord Derby will be the man. If it were to be the 
Duke of Richmond or, still worse, Lord Salisbury, we should be in danger 
of a Tory Government, which only a very small fraction of the nation 
wish for. The attitude of the country is Liberal-Conservative exactly, Con- 
tent, on the whole, with what has been done, they want time to look round 
them and put a few administrative matters straight before entering on more 
changes. They don’t want to be bothered to go on, but still less do they 
want to go back. 
ment under Lord Salisbury’s inspiration might wish to take in educational 
and ecclesiastical matters, would be like asking a man who sat down be- 
cause he was tired, to walk back half a mile by way of resting himself. He 
would say, ‘If I can’t sit quiet, I will walk on”; and so should we say—and 
the result would be a Liberal Government, coming in on the promise of 
doing something, and, to redeem its promise, setting te work to pull down 
a lot of things which, for the present at all events, are much better left 
alone. 

If Mr. Disraeli goes on, things at present look like a quiet session. There 
is, indeed, a theological or rather ecclesiastical rock ahead in the shape of 
tie Bill for Church Government, which was foreshadowed last session. But 
no one really wants to meddle much with this, It is a thorny subject, on 
which public opinion is difficult to gauge, and party votes are not to be de- 
pended on. The Government has given pledges on the subject, and some- 
thing must be done to redeem them; but if Mr. Disraeli is Prime Minister 
that something will not be much. We shall have a legal and sanitary ses- 
sion, which may be useful but will not be amusing. 


Asking them to take a retrograde step, such as a Govern- 


THE FRENCH VIEW OF THE ARNIM TRIAL. 
Paris, Dec. 18, 1874. 

I hag whole interest of the day is in the Arnim trial and the despatches 

which have been published on occasion of it. It is impossible to speak, 
impossible to think, of anything else. Arnim’s and Bismarck’s names are 
in everybody’s mouth. It is not often that a nation acts after the old Greek 
precept, Know thyself ; but France has perhaps less than any other country 
the faculty of subjective examination ; she does not much look at herself, and 
prefers to be looked at. German diplomats now present to her a mirror in 
which she can contemplate herself, or rather an image of her which was 
drawn without her knowledge. 

One iiiing strikes me more than any other in the observations which I 
have heard on all sides since the beginning of the trial : there is very little 
anger felt towards either Arnim or Bismarck. These two men wrote to each 
other, they spoke their own thoughts, and they had no intention cf in- 
sulting the French people. At the very height of their triumph, they seem 
chiefly preoccupied with one idea : What can make France more incapable 
of regaining her past power and prestige, how are we best defended against 
her? Arnim is the more generous of the two correspondents. In some of 
his letters he indulged in very sharp criticisms of the French, but en his 
trial he publicly exnressed his regret at having done so. What, however, 
still better proves his superior generosity, is the fact that he was not quite 
unwilling that France should have a decent government, well established, 
and with some guarantees of permanence. The despatches of Arnim are 
very interesting for a moralist ; he has, so to speak, a double soul, a good 
and an evil genius. When, for instance, speaking of the terms of payment 
of the ransom, he says, ‘‘I have exacted fortnightly payments, because 
this will give us more opportunities of complaining,” the evil genius 
speaks ; the good genius speaks in other places, which have a philosophical 
and sometimes almost artistic character. There is less subtlety and less 
art in Bismarck’s utterances ; he does not try to conceal his hatred of the 
French nation. Take this phrase, for instance : ‘‘ If France should repre- 
sent again before Europe a second act of the interrupted drama of the Com- 
mune (a thing which I do not desire for humanity’s sake), it would contri- 
bute to make the Germans appreciate more fully the benefits of a monarchi- 
cal constitution.” I shuddered when I read the parenthesis—it is only for 
humanity’s sake, not for the sake of France, that Prince Bismarck does not 
desire the return of the Commune ; which implies that he would almost de- 
sire it for France. This addition “‘ par humanité” is quite in the spirit of 


the whole despatch, in which he proves mathematically that Germany | 


must favor the Republican solution in France, because tlie Republic in 
France means’ anarchy, isolation in Europe, and weakness. He scolds 
Arnim like a schoolmaster ; blames him for his generosity, and says to 
him : ‘I am sure that no Frenchman would ever think of helping you to 
reconquer the benefits of a monarchy if God threw upon us the miseries of 
& republican anarchy. It is an eminently German quality this show of inte- 
rést in the fate of a neighboring enemv.” 
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Bismarck, as you see, is fortifying his own soul against German weak- 

ness and generosity, and he tries also to put the ‘ws triplex” round 

Arnim’s heart. But Arnim, as is well shown in the d hes, did n 

believe in Thiers ; his portrait of him isa masterpiece, when he ] him 

getting up seventeen times in ad issio} 

of which he is ignorant.” Arnim’s pre 

Bismarck believed that Thiers would be str er than the A 

Assembly was stronger than Thiers. When l 

the 24th May, he c¢ lL not « l . 

‘‘there is some hope left for France!” Let i too. a Bis 

marek would not forgive him for it. The restor 1 of | 

archy became ail the more odious to him since Arnim had pr 

and desired it. Bismarck knew that it was always in the ] r of 

Arnim to make an appeal to the mot hieal igs of t E 

of Germany; he had enemies on the very sieps of the th 

Emperor of Russia had never affected any love r the Fr 

Republicans. It is quite clear that after the Mth of M ty 

a struggle of influence began between the German Chancellor and the 

German Ambassador in Paris. This struggle was not confined to the 

French question. Arnim placed himself at the head of the party 

which did not approve the anti-Catholic policy of Bismarck, He did 

not believe that dogmas can be attacked simply with laws; his despatches 


from Rome at the time of the Vatican Council showed him to be an enemy 


of the Papal infallibility, but at the same time he wished to attack the Pa- 
pacy with spiritual as well as with temporal arms. Ile imagined that the 
Falk laws, which resulted in the imprisonment of Cat bishops in Ger- 
many, the closing of seminaries, and other violent measures, were a real 
danger to the newly-established unity. Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, the Rhenish 
Provinces, Alsace, formed a sort of Catholic league. T! Views Were en- 
tertained by some eminent members of the Government, by the wife of the 
Emperor William, and, to a certain extent, by the heir of the throne. Bis- 
marck felt his danger, but his usual good fortune did not abandon } 

two unforeseen events did him an invaluable service. Tirst came the let- 
ters of the Comte de Chambord, which destroved all the chances of a mo- 
narcbical restoration in France at the very moment when this restoration 
was imminent. Trance was forcibly thrown back into a political state 
which, though it is not a republic, ig more republican than monarchical 
Thiers was not recalled to power, and the French Conservatives gave Presi- 
dent MacMahon a tenure of power of seven vears; bet this act of despair 
produced just the effects which Bismarck had always wished to produce—a 
confusion and a sort of moral anarchy, which hindered France from procur- 


ing alliances abroad. The second event was the pistol-shot at HKissingen, 
Such political crimes are always sure to forward the cause against which 


they are directed.- The violent policy of Bismarek against the Catholics 





found a kind of excuse; his tottering power w ened 

nation remembered his great services. He di his « 

the time had come for him to act like a new Richelieu. Many a time aid 
the Duke of Orleans, then called Monsieur, conspire against the ¢ 





Duke; many a time did Louis XII. turn a favorable ear to the projects of 


his enemies. Richelieu always respected the royal faction and the royal 

family, but he never spared the conspirators. One : 
1: 

he covered all this blood with his red gown. Our times 


even Bazaine’s life was spared after tho 
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high or low, they were brought to the scaffold; and, as Victor Hugo said, 





are milder; we have 
no longer any political executions ; 
war. Bismarck was determined, however, to strike Arnim, and in his per- 
son the Court party; he eonfided in his own popularity, and he 
the duel with Arnim. He had all the advantag 


time, his position, and, when he was once ready, he began hostilities in his 


accepted 


Aide" i - 
res on his side—he chose his 


own terrible way. 


Everybody is asking how it is that all the des 


1 , . 
“nes, tne dl 


rate 


, appearance 
of which gave rise toa prosecution, are now published. It was 


a crime 
against the state to take them away from the archives of the German Em- 
bassy in Paris; and to hide them ; and now the whole world is at liberty to 
read them. Of course Bismarck sees the consequences of this publication, 
but he is ready to accept them. 
if the despatches had not been knewn by everybody; 


His victory would not have been complete 
there would have re- 
mained round Arnim a mysterious halo, which would have screened him, 
nd afforded a shelter to all the enemies of the Chancellor. * Now, all the 
veils are torn apart. Bismarck probably does not underestimate the force 
of some of Arnim’s despatches; but still, asa German and as a diplomat, 
he believes that he can face him ; and it is not only to the Berlin tribunal 
that he makes an appeal—it is to the whole German nation. He fights 
a battle which he cannot lose in any sense; and his victory will 


give him a strength which nobody will ever to resist. Such 


dare 
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at least my 
{ do not believe that Bismarck has much personal 
animosity against Arnim ; he has struck his blow less at him than at the 
Court party which surrounds the Emperor, which he cannot publicly face 
i It matters 


lam much mistaken. 


1 the Reichstag, and which is constantly working against him. 


not to him if in obtaining this result he has erected for himself some minor 
difficulties. Napoleon used to say that dirty linen ought to be washed at 
home. Bismarck shows much dirty linen to the world, and is not 
cver-delicate. His old friendship with Prince Orloff, the Russian Ambas- 
sador in Paris, is not likely to be improved by the singular despatch which 
the relations of the German ministers with 


the position of the Ger- 


he wrote in reference to him > 
tt e pre piel 
man secretaries will not be made agreeable everywhere by the revelations 


may become for a time a little difficult ; 
oncerning the relations of Arnim and Count Holstein. But these minor de- 
tails will be forgotten, tnd Prince Bismarck has gained a double advantage: 
he has shown how far he is ready to go in order to destroy a rival ; he has 
assumed in the eyes of Germany the position of the deadliest enemy of 
l’rance—one who is willing in order to hurt France to favor revolution, and 


who will do all in his power to remove from her the blessings of a strong 


government. 

This intensity of hatred, this sincerity’ which is almost cynical, will of 
course make him the centre of the French animosity against Germany. 
The French have no great powers for hating—their anger evaporates very 
quickly, sometimes too quick!y; they are taking lessons from Bismarck. They 
are looking upon him with a sentiment which can hardly be defined, As 
for the lessons which they might draw from some of Bismarck’s despatches, 
these will not, I hope, be utterly lost. 
ticularly on the passages of the despatches which are detrimental to the 
other. The collection of Arnim’s and Bismarck’s letters is like a large heap 


Of course, every party insists par- 


of stones on the high road, from which everybody can pick hisown weapon. 
But it would be almost impossible if under these party recriminations a 
deeper feeling were not produced by the exhibition of so much hostility. It 
will be interesting for us to know with what feelings disinterested countries 
Such countries are the witnesses of a 
The Cesars did not mind 
the sareasms of the slaves who followed their triumph in chains. Bismarck, 
while he speaks of the French, boldly says, ** Oderint dum metuant” ; but 
he has always shown too much understanding of the relations of all the coun- 
tries of the world with each other, too much knowledge of the new forces of 


will read the German despatches. 
duel, and the guardians of the laws of honor. 


the universe, to remain quite indifferent to criticisms which should come from 
another latitude than Paris. 
larwe should view with favor the exhibition of such concentrated and wilful 
hatred of a conqueror towards the conquered ; such a virtual avowal of the 


{t seems to me impossible that the world at 


* 4 4 = 
rigiil f fore 


humanity. Bad times have begun for Europe. 
the golden age of Louis Philippe’s reign—an age of peace, of liberalism, of 


uch a contemptuous disregard of the common notions of 
Our youth was spent in 


NPro.rress 
| . 


the ace of iron which has begun, and we are not yet accustome:| to under- 


Our generation was not well prepared for the bloody scenes of 


| the feelings of such a man as Prince Bismarck. 


( ‘orrespondence. 


*AN ALLEGED DICTUM OF COPERNICUS.” 
To toe Eprror or THe NATIon : 


Str: Your correspondent, ‘J. B. S.,” 
Yet Mr. John Fiske and Mr. Lewes have erred in 


writing upon the subject named 
above, is doubtless right. 
rood company. 

Che facts seem established as follows : 


Osiander, who had charge of the 
publication of Copernicus’s book, and wrote the preface, in a letter to Coper- 
nicus, dated April 20, 1541, endeavored to reconcile him to the presentation 
of the heliocentrie doctrine as a hypothesis simply, and ends by saying : 


Sie enim placidiores redderis peripatheticos et theologos quos contra- 


dicturos metuis.” See the ‘* Apologia Tychonis ” in ‘ Kepleri Opera Om- 
nia,’ Frisch’s edit., Vol. L, p. 246. 


Kepler hols Osiander entirely responsible for the timid and prevaricat- 
ing preface. : 
Rertrand, in his ‘Fondateurs de l’Astronomie moderne,’ gives the 
text, with the suggestion that Copernicus may have yielded ‘*in pure con- 
but this idea is utterly at variance with ex- 


The ‘* fear” 


descension for his disciples ” 
pressions in Copernicus’s own dedicatory letter to the Pope. 


‘eferred to in Osiander’s letter is evidently the feeling which had led Co- 


estimation of this great trial, and events will show if | 
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pernicus to withhold his book from publication for several years, and not 
the timidity which would authorize a published falsehood. 

For a good summary of the argument, see Figuier’s ‘Savants de la Re- 
naissance,” pp. 378, 879 ; also a citation from Gassendi’s ‘ Life of Coperni- 
cus’ in Flammarion, * Vie de Copernic,’ p. 124; also Whewell, as cited by 
your correspondent. A. D. W. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, January 4, 1875. 


MESSRS. LIPPINCOTT & CO."S RESPONSE TO THE MESSRS. 
CHAMBERS’S *‘ EDITORIAL STATEMENT.” 
To Tue Eprror or THe NATION : 

Sir : In view of the recent appearance of an ‘‘ editorial statement” from 
the Messrs. W. & R. Chambers relative to our issue of ‘Chambers’s Enc) 
clopedia,’ we beg leave to invite attention to the following exposition of the 
circumstances under which we engaged in the enterprise therein alluded to, 
feeling confident that, if the public be placed in possession of the whole 
truth touching the matter, a more accurate judgment will be arrived at 
than will be possible from a perusal of the Messrs, Chambers’s *‘ statement ” 
merely. . 

The facts are these : When, some fifteen years ago, the Messrs. Cham- 
bers commenced the publication of their Encyclopedia, we arranged with 
them to ¢mport the work for the American market ; but at the same time 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, commenced to reprint it, and in 
the then existing condition of commerce were able to compete successfully 
with our importation. Feeling ourselves aggrieved by the action of 
Messrs. Appleton & Co. in thus interfering with our arrangement, we 
proposed to the Chambers to furnish us with a dup- 
licate set of the stereotype plates of the work, we agreeing to 
relieve them of all the expenses and risks attendant upon the experi- 
ment, and also agreeing that they should share in the profits of the Amer- 
ican edition should the result prove pecuniarily successful. Of course, 
the Messrs. Chambers had no interest in Appleton’s reprint, and, as there 
was a possibility that by this arrangement with us some profit might accrue 
to them—with no risk whatever on their part, since we promptly refunded 
to them their outlay in making the plates—our offer was accepted, and we 
carried the enterprise through at our own risk, and at an expense of many 
thousands of dollars, even purchasing the interest of the Messrs. Appleton 
in the reprint which they had undertaken, and prevailing upon them to re- 
tire from the field. 

In engaging in this transaction there were no stipulations, so far as we 
are aware, either expressed or implied, that we were to be subject to the 
dictation of the Messrs. Chambers in the management of our edition, nor 
were we prohibited from making such emendations therein as might be 
needful to adapt it to the use of American readers, 

The work, as originally written, was of course designed for the British 
public, and it is not strange that in relation to American matters 
it at times contained language and sentiments at variance with our pre- 
vailing ideas, both of men and measures ; and in cases where the reten- 
tion of such sentiments was not material to the accuracy of the work, they 
were, to some extent, changed before the first appearance of our edition, 
and more carefully eliminated in our subsequent thorough revision. For 
instance, we did not think it judicious to retain in our edition the state- 
ments of the editors of the British edition, that John Adams ‘“‘ entertained 
a decided favor for a hereditary aristocracy,” or that John Quincy Adams 
‘‘endeavored to make himself popular [with the Democrats] by betraying the 
schemes of his former political associates” (1); or in the notice of Prof. 
Agassiz a statement, touching one of his works, which Ae pronounced ‘ non- 
sense”—statements all of which the Messrs. Chambers retain in their so- 
called ** Revised Edition.” Nor did we think it advisable to perpetuate the 
exploded theory touching the so-called Brrp Tracks in the sandstone of the 
Connecticut Valley, nor to ignore the fact that something is being done in 
the United States in the way of AGricuLtuRAL Epucation and of Preven- 
TIoN oF CrueLTY TO AnTMALS. Neither did we care to say that Mr. James 
Buchanan’s Administration ‘‘ was, on the whole, popular,” nor to place Fior- 
ipa upon record as the ‘most southerly of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica.” These are a few of perhaps a thousand instances of more or less 
importance in which changes in articles were deemed advisable, in order to 


Messrs. 


‘adapt the work to the needs and tastes of American purchasers ; and we 


claim that the large amount of money that we had invested in the enter- 
prise justified us in making the changes for this purpose, 

The pretence that, in making these changes, injustice has been done to 
the Messrs. Chambers, in their capacity as authors or editors, seems to us 
simply absurd, since we have caused it to be known far and wide, 
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through the tens of thousands of circulars that we are constantly issuing, 
that our edition has undergone careful revision at the hands of our 
editors—the names of the editors and contributors being given, with the 
authorities principally made use of ; and furthermore, in the ConcLupina 
Norice to the work, published in the tenth volume, special pains is taken 
We believe that the true province 


of an EncycLopapra is not to advocate the theories of any man or class 


to give prominence to this fact. 


of men, but principally to embody in convenient form statements of facts; 
and we do not understand how it can reasonably be demanded that such 
statements be suppressed merely because they happen to be ‘* repudiated by 
and hateful to the original proprietors of the work.” Whether, in the 
Editorial Statement,” 


nearest to fulfilling their duties as Eneyelo- 


five cases which the Messrs. Chambers cite in their * 
their editors or ours come the 
pedists, may depend, in the opinion of the reader, upon whether, in his 


>} 


judgment, Free TRADE ** now ELPTeSSes the msi important and funda- 


mental truth in political economy,” as is stated in the British edition, or 
is ‘*a@ dogma of modern growth * > and whether, as is stated by our editors, 
ander the article Vicvoria I[., there does or does not exist ‘* an unmistakable 
distrust by a portion of the | British] nation of the fitness of the he ir-appare nt 
to the throne.” ‘This last is what the Messrs. 


‘slanderous imputation” which they ‘‘ are ashamed to copy” 


Chambers characterize us a 
: and we 
have no hesitation in acknowledging that in both these instances the zeal of 
our editors may have carried them farther, in the discussion of the topics, 
than was necessary or perhaps pradent. The question, however, is as to 
the facts, and the rights which we h id acquired to make changes in accord- 
ance with the facts. 

Again, in the article on SLAVERY, 
that in the American edition ‘*a historical fact of some moment is sup- 
pressed,” but they omit to mention that in place of the “ historical fact ” (if 
their citation may be so called) which is suppressed, several other historical 
We invite a comparison of the 


it is claimed by the Messrs. Chambers 


and statistical facts have been substituted. 
two articles, and beg leave to suggest whether the Messrs. Chambers’s ob- 
jections to the American article do not grow out of the fact that it places 
the responsibility of the primary eristence of American slavery upon the 
British Government. 

Finally, as the best possible explanation of the whole matter, we have 
to say, that through a recent purchase by us from the British publishers, 
their interest in our edition of the work has ceased, and they, by various 
means, seem to be making strenuous efforts to create a sentiment here 
adverse to this edition, and in favor of their own, for which latter they 
apparently hope to find an extensive market in the United States, and 
this impression is strengthened by the somewhat ostentatious announce- 
ment of the Messrs. Chambers ‘‘ that the only authentic edition of their 
Encyclopedia is the one published by themselves.” It would appear also 
that their efforts are being seconded by certain other parties, who look for 
some pecuniary advantage through the importation of the British edition 
into this market. 

We think we are not mistaken in believing that had it not come to be 
for the pecuniary interest of the Messrs. Chambers to cause heir edition 
of the work to circulate in the United States in preference to ours, the 
present discussion would never have arisen. 
shall hereafter designate our issue as THe AMERICAN 


But be that as it may, we 
Revisep Eprrion, 
and thus relieve the Messrs. Chambers of all cause of sensitiveness touch- 
ing the changes which our editors have hitherto made or may make in it 
hereafter. J. B. Lrpprxcorr & Co 


PHILADELPHIA, January, 1875. 


{We shall meddle no further in this controversy than to say 
(and we may be allowed to say it in spite of the very proper expres- 
sion of regret to which the Messrs. Lippincott have given utterance), 
that the embodiment in a permanent work of reference, like an En- 
eyclopedia, of a vague and yet serious imputation on the private 
character of a living man, which could, from its very nature, neither 
be met nor refuted, like that cast by the American editor of ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia’ on the character of the Prince ot Wales, was evi- 
dence of a lack of editorial discretion which might fairly prepare one 
for other eccentricities. As regards the proper treatment of Free 
Trade and Protection, our idea of the duty of an encyclopedist 
towards them would be the production of a compendious statement 
of the origin, nature, and history of each doctrine, and some account 
of the extent to which it was at the present day received by public 
opinion and acted on in legislation, accompanied, perhaps, by a very 


! 





; 
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modest and careful statement of the writer’s own views. In so fai 


as the Messrs. Chambers’s version departed from this standard, the 
American editor would doubtless have been justitied in modifying it 


Instead of this, however, he produced a kind of protectionist trac 


reading somewhat like a campaign document, such as no man would 


be willing to produce who was in the habit of careful reasoning 
political or economical matters, as anybody who edits or writes tot 


an encyclopedia ought to be.—-Ep. NATION. |] 


Notes. 


\ SERIES of * Brief Bi craphies * is ann 
4 The first issues 
OF Mr 2. We 


, of eight or ten volu will be unck the edit 


Higginson, and will be devoted to the coutemporary s 


men of Europe.—— Wilson, Hinkle & Co, publish together as an + E 
Hlistoricai Atlas’ the maps which accompanied Miss Thalheimer’s manual 
of history. The exigencies of printing from blocks o1 plates make tl 
coloring of many of these maps rather a hindrance than a help to a read) 
comprehension of boundaries and nationalities; and for the same reasor 
map too much resembles every other. Otherwise, they will be found usef 
sketeh-imaps not overloaded with details. The Bureau of Education h 
issued a pamphlet of 118 pages entitled *Contributions to the Annals 


Medical Medical 
during the War of Independence.” prepared by Joseph M. Toner, M.D 
Thi- 


Progress and Education in the United States before and 


compilation seems to us defective in method, but to be creditably f 


and, so far as we have tested it, accurate. It contains large number 
brief references to early physicians in the Colonies and in tl Re ‘ 
armies, with abstracts of laws prescribing their duties, ete.. and h ot} 


valuable matter.——The hundredth anniversary of the 





will be celebrated by the town on the 19th of April, “ 
include the unveiling of statues of John Haneock and Sa vi 
had sought refuge from British proseription in Lexington, and were und 


its protection on that day.” The orator of th 
Harper & Bros.’ edition of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on the Vatican yl he 
The Vatiean Council} 


the Latin and English text of the Papal Syllabus and the Vatican Decsee: 


day is not announeed. - 


erees is enriched by the addition of a history ol 


of 1870, taken from Dr. Philip Schaff’s fortheomiag * History of the Cred: 
of Christendom.’——The National Educational Association has publisiied 
the addresses and journal of proceedings of the session held last vear at 


Detroit. 
pages, and may be had of Albert P. Marble, Worcester, Mass... chairn 
of the ¢ 
the U. s. Geological Survey of the Te rritories, 


: ‘ los *4 * leer 7 ° , 
{t makes a closely-printed octavo volume of nearly four hund ied 


‘Committee on Publication. -—-A ecatalorcue of the publications 
harge of Dr. }. 
W e are gl i 


American editic 


under the « 
Hayden, comes to us from the Department of the Interior. 
to learn that Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have in press an 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen's * Hours in a Library.’ which we reviewed last wee] 

—In many of the ‘mechanie arts it is important to know the pereenta 
of moisture in the air, This is most conveniently ascertained, as every 


An objer 


a reference to 


body knows, by means of the wet and dry bulb thermometer. 
tion to the use of the wet and the drv bulb is that it r juires 
tables, like those in the Smithsonian Meteorological Collection : most peor) 
have no tables to refer to, and persons not familiar with the use of ' ible 
find some difficulty in managing them. An instrument has been invented 
by Professor Winlock, of the Harvard Observatory, and named by him th 
Hygrophant, which makes the use of the tables unnecessary. In hospitals, 
where it is desirable to keep upa uniform degree of moisture. the readin: 
little educa 


of the Hygrophant could easily be taken by an attendant of 
:% common in the sprine and 


tion: ard in houses the 
Isn't the house 
‘*Hasn’t the furnace-heat made the house dreadfully dry 


gures of the Iygro 


private question 


autumn, ** almost d: mp enough to have a furnace-fire 2 , , 


} 


could be settled verv much more satisfactorily by the fi 


appeals to the feelings. 


phant than by vague 


Unlike that of recent vears, the necrology of 1874 is not remarkable 
> number of great and illustrious names which it embraces, Death has 
spared the sovereigns of the earth, except the last survivor of the Hawaiian 
William (or Bill as he 


in the press) Lunalilo, after a reign of thirteen months, 


dynasty of the Kamehamehas, was commonly 


Nor has 


any one in the lower walks of life been cut off whose loss has in any 


spoken of 


appre 
it may be 
thought that had General Manuel de la Concha not fallen in June bef 


ciable degree affected the destinies of a nation or of mankind. 


ore 


Estella, the Spanish problem would have received a different solution from 
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that which the past week has revealed ; but the coup d’état of January 2 un- 
questionably buried the Republic out of sight. His country lost also General 
Austria, Field-Marshal Louis Charles Gablentz and 


Francisco Lersundi ; 


Archduke Charles Ferdinand ; the United States, most excellent officers in 
Generals George L. Hartsuff and John G, Foster, both distinguished in 
the Rebellion, and having seen earlier service: the one against the Seminoles 


in Ilorida, the other in Mexico ; as had also the less-known General Morgan 


brave soldier, one of Sherman’s subordinates in 


Smith, a thoroughly 


| 
I. 
his march to the sea, ‘The war of 1812 first gave employment to Rear-ad- 
miral William B. Shubrick—a South Carolina name not new to our naval an- 
nals—whose service covered sixty-eight years, and to Commodore William 
Inman, Death certainly came too soon to Lieut.-Commander Willian B. 
Cushing, who won distinction rapidly in the late war, which found him 
not twenty years of age ; and who in 1864 achieved perhaps the most daring 
exploit performed either on land or sea when he blew up the Confederate 
ram Albemarle on the Roanoke River. To this list may be added Captain 
Francis Garnier, a distinguished French officer, assassinated by Chinese 
rebels, a great loss to exploration and science ; General Alexander B. Dyer, 
long Chief of Ordnance at Washington ; General John T, Cuxton, a Ken- 
tu ‘kian (at the age of thirty-six), who, although the son of a slaveholder, 
early became an emancipationist, enlisted the first company of loyal South- 
erners in the war, and was much trusted by General Thomas ; and General 
William S. Hillyer, one of General Grant's original staff. 


—At the head of the politicians as of the men of letters of 
1874 stands, of course, Frangois Pierre Guillaume Guizot, the 
Nestor also of the deceased of both classes. He was born in 1787. 


Where his role as a statesman ended, that of Alexandre Auguste Ledru- 
tollin began, in the Revolution of 1548, He was one of those twenty-year 
exiles who returned to France on the eve of or immediately after 
the great overthrow of 1870-71, and found themselves more than ever men 
without a country. There died also in France Jean Louis Victor Adolphe 
Forecade Laroquett», a minister in the time of Napoleon III., and Goulard, 
who tried to form a ministry after the Duc de Broglie’s failure under Mac- 
Mahon, and was thought to have died of chagrin caused by his failure. 
Across the border, the Ultramontane Herr Mallinckrodt, Bismarck’s honest 
and respectable opponent, is Germany’s loss in statesmanship. In England, 
no greater than Charles Gilpin’s can be mentioned—a useful member of 
Parliament, worthy to be remembered—unless we add that of an English- 
man by residence and marriage, Sylvain van de Weyer, born in Amster- 
dam. but one of the three foreigners (the other two being the Prince-Con- 
sort and Stockmar) who, during the earlier years of Victoria, helped to 

Of obscure origin, he became a journalist and barrister, 
aided in the separation of Belgium from Holland, and was the trusted 
adviser of English statesmen. Italy honors the memory of Niccold 
‘Tommaseo, a scholar of no mean rank, as well as a patriot of ’48 ; a Dal- 
matian by birth. In the United States, the deceased, whether to be called 
more rightfully statesmen or politicians, were directly associated with the 
agitation for the maintenance or the abolition of slavery. It was a marked 
coincidence that Fillmore and Sumner, the signer and the opponent par 
excellence of the Fugitive-Slave Law, passed away in the same month 


eovern England. 


(March) and the same week—leading, as 
juxtapositions of official eulogy and grief. On the Southern side died Lewis 
J’. Wigfall, whose extravagant support of slavery furnished its adversaries 
with plenty of ammunition of the softer kind in vogue before the war. The 
\bolitionist ranks testify also to the lapse of time by the gaps-which have 
been made in them. Gerrit Smith, James Miller McKim, Rev. Beriah 
Green, and David Lee Child were all representative men, whose work and 
influence could ill have been spared in the long struggle with theslave power. 
Mention as politicians should also be made of Nicholas P. Trist, son-in-law 
of Jefferson, a friend and adviser of Madison, private secretary of Jackson, 
consul at Havana, and negotiator of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
during the Administration of Polk ; and Cespedes, the Cuban revolutionist, 
all his life an enemy of Spanish rule in Cuba, at one time President of the 
Republic so-called, but impeached and deposed in October, 1873. 


—The profession of the law has lcst Judge James Thompson of Penn- 
sylvania, a good lawyer and serviceable representative in the legislature 
and at Washington, who (1847-1862) was Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court of his State ; John Meredith Read, till very recently Chief-J ustice of 
the same court, grandson of George Read, one of the signersof the De- 
claration ; John Bowers Lewis, said to have been the ablest lawyer in 
Canada ; John Worth Edmonds of New York, better known as a Spiritual- 
Benjamin R. Curtis of Boston, perhaps in most re- 
a Judge of the Supreme 


ist than as a judge ; 
ablest lawyer in the United States. 


enecits the 
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Court at Washington from 1851 to 1857, and shortly before his death the 
candidate of the Massachusetts Democrats for the seat made vacant by 
the death of Sumner; Judge Basil Harison of Michigan, the original 
of Cooper’s Beehunter, who died August 13, at the age of 104 years 6 
months, 

—Theology, in the broadest sense, has suffered heavily in 1874. Biblical 
criticism lacks two great lights in Dr. Abraham Geiger and Professor Con- 
tantine Tischendorf, while David Frederic Strauss led the way in that 
critical study of the life of Christ which has been so fruitful of controversial 
and historical works on the same subject. The Papacy has been deprived 
of the counsels of Monsignor de Mérode and of the nominal attachment of 
iather Augustine Theiner, a Prussian convert of 1831, who became a most 


| learned and fertile writer on ecclesiastical subjects, and whose recently 


published letters have been made much of in Germany by the contestants 
against Papal infallibility ; of Cardinal Tarquini, one of the few Jesuits who 
have ever worn a cardinal’s hat, and who died within two months after his 


| elevation, a descendant of Benedict XIV., and claiming descent also 


more remotely from the Tarquins ; Cardinal Barnabo, the head of the Ro- 
man Propaganda ; Jean Francois Landriot, Archbishop of Rheims, born 
1816, a celebrated preacher and author of many volumes. In this country 


| three clergymen have died of rather local distinction—Dr. Edward N. 


Kirk, whose pulpit oratory was once celebrated in Boston ; Dr. James 
Walker, the venerable and sagacious ex-president of Harvard Col- 
lege; Bishop Henry John Whitehouse, prominent in the prosecution 
of the Cheney case in Chicago, whose death afforded the opportunity of a 
decisive condemnation of ritualism in the appointment of his successor by 
the Episcopal Convention ; and Elder Jacob Knapp, the Baptist revivalist, 
said in his time to have converted one hundred thousand people. 

—The scientific losses of the year tell most heavily in astronomy, in- 
cluding Peter Andreas Hansen, a mathematician unrivalled in our day ; 
Johann Heinrich Miidler of Berlin, the associate of Beer ; and Lambert 


| Adolphe Jacques Quetelet, founder and director of the Brussels Ob- 


in Massachusetts, tosome awkward | 


servatory. Quite in rank with these celebrities was, in another field— 
comparative anatomy—Jeffries Wyman. Geology has lost Elie de Beau- 
mont, born in 1798, the successor of Arago in the secretaryship of the French 
Academy of Sciences, who left unfinished the work which had engaged forty- 
two years of his life—a general geologic map of France ; and John Phillips, 
a distinguished British geologist, nephew of William Smith, the ‘‘ Father of 
British Geology,” professor in three colleges, author of more than sixty 
books and papers contributed to the literature of geology from 1826 down 
to the time of his death, and secretary to the British Association, in which 
office he arranged and edited twenty-seven volumes of Transactions. The 
Medical Faculty will miss Dr. Francis E, Anstie (of England)and Dr. 
George Derby (of the Massachusetts Board of Health), both devoted stu- 
dents of sanitary science ; and in a measure Dr. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, 
ex-Mayor of Boston, whose medical career, however, and whose adhesion to 
the doctrines of Spurzheim have been forgotten in his later historical and 
antiquarian activity ; Dr. Alfred Hitchcock, one of the physicians who 
assisted at the autopsy on Charles Sumner’s body, and who died a fortnight 
afterwards of the same disease as Sumner’s, angina pectoris; Dr. Forbes - 
Winslow, eminent for skill in nervous diseases and in mental alienation 
cases, author of some medico-psychological works, and often witness as an 
expert in cases of insanity ; and Louis Philippe Cruveilhier. Indirectly 
connected with science were Sir Francis Pettit Smith, the first engineer 
who succeeded in applying the screw-propelier to navigation, and re- 
warded for his services by a pension—though his title to the credit of the 
discovery was disputed by Ericsson ; and William Fairbairn, pioneer buil- 
der of iron machinery, bridges, and ships. Livingstone’s burial in England 
took place last year ; and another African explorer of repute, Dr. Charles 
Tilstone Beke, passed away. Arabia was the field in which Heinrich von 
Maltzan, traveller, ethnologist, and philologist, had last distinguished him- 
self. 

—Guizot and Tommaseo must again be mentioned when literature 
reckons her losses. The first is still facile princeps, Jules Michelet being 
far behind him as an historian, and Jules Janin offering no point of compari- 
son. An obseurer but a painstaking and admirable antiquarian, employed 
in the MSS. department of the National Library, was Emile Mabille, whose 
labors throw much light on the ninth and tenth centuries especially. Two 
other French archeologists and authors were Charles Ernest Beulé, who 
figured just before his death as Minister of MacMahon’s Government, and 
issued in the summer of 1873 his famous order regulating ‘‘ civil” inter- 
; and the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, whose Mexican and Central 
Paillard de Villencuye 's 
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American researches are familiar to all scholars, 
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memorable as having been for a long time editor of the Gazetfe des 
Tribuncauz, to which post he was appointed provisionally, whence it might 
have been that the saying (made use of, if not invented by him), ‘The 
only thing that lasts in France is the provisional,” occurred. That delight- 
ful Platt-Deuisch novelist, Frits Reuter; the poet and philologist 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben ; and the wonderful linguist, Hams Conon von 
der Gabelentz, whose acquirements threw Mezzofanti’s quite in the shade, 
make serious vacancies in German letters and scholarship. The English 
losses are : ‘‘ Barry Cornwall” (Bryan Waller Procter) ; Herman Merivale, 
professor of political economy at Oxford, and biographer of Sir Philip Fran- 
cis ; Charles Shirley Brooks, editor of Punch, and Tom Hood the younger, 
editor of un, the rival of Punch. Besides these there were Agnes Strick- 
land, the historian ; John Heneage Jesse, son of Edward Jesse, naturalist, 
who long held an appointment in the Admiralty, and was the compiler of 
very entertaining semi-historical books, the best known of which is the 
‘Memoirs of the Life and Reign of George III.’: Mowbray Morris, long 
the manager of the London Times; Sidney Dobell, the poet, the son of a 
wine-dealer, and for ten years himself an assistant in the business. In 
this country died Charles Astor Bristed (‘‘Carl Benson”); Ralph Keeler, 
correspondent and writer of magazine articles ; Edward Morris, author of 
‘Ten Acres Enough’; Col. 8 C. (** Sandy”) Faulkner, of Arkansas, who 
held public, and, during the Rebellion, military office, but was known to 
the Southwest as the author or personator of the famed ‘* Arkansas Travel- 
ler,” a composition which is said to have gained him at the old St. Charles 
Hotel in New Orleans a special room bearing in gilt letters over the door, 
‘‘ Arkansas Traveller”; Mrs. Anna C. Lowell, of Cambridge, author and 
teacher ; and Mrs. Martha Walker Cook, also a writer to be mentioned with 
respect. ‘To William A. Wheeler, author of many dictionaries and cata- 
logues, and co-laborer on others which do not bear his name, the reading 
public owes more than it is ever likely to acknowledge. Literary criticism, 
as our readers are well aware, suffered an almost irreparable loss in John 
Richard Dennett. Our publishers and the buyers of foreign books regret 
the death of Henry Kernot, an ardent and amiable bibliographer. 
Among foreign publishers Adam Black was best known. Another Edin- 
burgh publisher, James Gall, merits recollection for having introduced 
printing for the blind into Great Britain after its disuse in Paris for some 
forty years. A London publisher, George Stifl—who began life as an 
engraver, became in 1844 proprietor of Mayhew's London Journal, and 
raised its circulation to a figure extraordinary even in these days by means 
of sensational stories and pictures—may, says the Bookseller, **be re- 
garded as one of the principal pioneers of illustrated literature in its present 
popular form.” 


—Kaulbach, Fortuny, and Gleyre lend brilliancy to the mortuary record 
of art, and the names of the painters Theodore Cassagne and Octave 
Tassaert complete the list for France. In architecture and ornament 
Owen Jones enjoyed deserved eminence ; and in sculpture, particularly 
portrait-sculpture, John Henry Foley took very high rank, if not the 
highest, in Great Britain. To both of these professions belonged in some de- 
gree Hammatt Billings, of Boston, whose designs ranged from churches and 
warehouses to monuments (like that at Plymouth) and book illustrations—he 
made those for ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Still another illustrator of books was 
John Hows, of this city. Among musical artists, Parepa-Rosa was without a 
peer in her own time, and perhaps in all time. Mr. Brooks, the editor of 
Punch, must also be thought of as a dramatist ; his works, he used to say, 
outnumbered Shakspere’s. Scarcely less prolific was Watts Phillips, author 
of ‘The Dead Heart,’ and of numerous other popular plays which still 
keep the stage, and also a forcible caricaturist, as one of Cruikshank’s 
pupils might well be. An equally productive French dramatist, who never 
attained more than a passing distinction, and who died poor, was Victor 
Séjour. The theatre also lost Marcus (Mark) Smith, son of the famous 
manager, Sol Smith, a good stock comedy actor, and for a short period a 
manager ; William Henry West Betty, born in the last century (1791), and 
called the ‘* Young (or ‘‘Infant”) Roscius” from having played leading 
parts in standard drama at the age of twelve or thirteen, and thus gaining 
a reputation which afterwards broke down ; Mdlle. Desclée, the great 
French actress, and Felix Francois Edgard, a good comedian, who had 
long lived in this country and whose services were always in request when 
French plays were acted here. 

—Philanthropists and public benefactors are never wanting in an Ame- 
rican necrology. Among those of 1874, Gerrit Smith, Ezra Cornell, and 
Samuel Williston had made our colleges the recipients of their bounty, while 
Henry Grinnell had given a powerful impulse to Arctic exploration. The 
great executive capacity of John Edgar Thomson, the lata president of the 
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Pennsylvania Railroad ; the inventive genius of Gail Borden, who invented 
**condensed milk” and preserved meat ; the reformatory labors in Ameri- 


ean kitchens of Pierre Blot ; the peculiar industry of John Laird, builder 


of the Alabama, and member of Parliament for Birkenhead ; the great 
wealth of Meyer von Rothschild ; and the unique physiological connection 





of Chang and Eng, the Siamese twins, make them severally worthy of a place 
in the list of the deceased of 1874. Wemay add the names of Rev. J. W. 
Appleyard, missionary to Kafir-land, author of a Kafir grammar published 
twenty-four vears ago, said to be still unrivalled, and translator into Kafir 
of such books of the Bible as had not been done into that language 
before his time ; Cochise, a bloody Apache chief—for some time, however, 
a ‘good Indian”; Edward Dickenson, the Treasurer of Amherst College, 


} 


a Puritanical man of great integrity, outspoken in his dislikes and making 
many enemies ; Christian Sharpe, the unlucky inventor of the rifle which 
goes by his name ; Joseph Harrison, an inventor who succeeded in making 
a perfectly safe boiler ; Robert Morris Copeland, a New England landscape 
gardener, author of a single book, * Country Life,” and of many fugitive 
writings in the line of his profession; and James W. Gerard, of this city, 
once a leader of the bar, who did much for the school system, and brought 
about the uniforming of the Metropolitan police force. 


—Some time ago (No, 458) we expressed the hope that the University of 
Oxford, having completed the publication of the invaluable Icelandic-Eng- 


lish dictionary by Gudbrand Vigfusson, would now undertake, for the bene- 
fit of English and American scholars, a series of saga texts. We are glad 


to learn that this hope is about to be realized. Mr. Vigfusson, wham Ox- 
ford has been fortunate enough to retain, has already commenced the print- 
ing, at the Clarendon Press, of the text of the Sturlunga saga, to be accom- 
panied by ample notes. No better initial volume could have been selected, 
This saga, from its size and importance, has received the title of * Islandin- 
ga saga hin mikla,’ or the great saga of the Icelanders, and is popularly 
known, in consequence of the general excellence of its style, by the charac- 
teristic appellation of * Blomstr,” or * The Flower.’ The period which it 
treats extends from 1116 to 1264, but it is most minute in regard to the 
thirteenth century—the turbulent age of the Sturlunga family, which pro- 
duced Iceland’s most celebrated historian, Snorri Sturluson, and to a mem- 
ber of which, the learned Sturla Thérdarson, the authorship of the saga is 
generally ascribed. Unlike most of the important sagas, the Sturlunga ex- 
ists in but one printed edition, that of the Icelandic Literary Society (Co- 
penhagen, 1817-20), in four thin quartos, the text of which is, however, far 
from critical, while the orthography and typography are utterly unworthy 
of the work. The British Museum possesses the best manuscript of the 
Sturlunga. 


—Of the works called forth by the Icelandie Millennial anniversary, the 
most notable is Konrad Maurer’s stout volume, ‘Island von seiner ersten 
Entdeckung bis zum Untergange des Freistaats.’. The author is one of the 
most eminent members of the legal faculty in the University of Munich, 
and enjoys # high reputation for his ‘ Beitriige zur Rechtsgeschichte des 
germanischen Nordens’ and for other publications relating to Scandinavian 
literature and antiquities. The present essay is, and is intended to be, 
rather a historical commentary than a history, comprising, in systematic 
order, all the principal facts deducible from the ancient sagas and laws con- 
cerning the social and political relations, the customs and ayocations, the 
literature and culture, of the Northern islanders during the period of inde- 
pendence. To say that it is the best treatise on Icelandic history accessible 
to the general reader is no very high praise, for it is written with a clear- 
ness, a careful citation of authorities, and a profound knowledge of the 
subject, by no means characteristic of foreign works which in any way re- 
late to Iceland. The introduction treats of the discovery and physical 
features of the island and of the character of the settlers ; the author show- 
ing the unsoundness of those archeological fancies which ascribe to Iceland, 
in the days of its colonization, a climate more genial and forests more ex- 
tensive than it at present possesses. This is followed by two sections, the 
first of which is devoted to the history of the Republic, with an admirable 
analysis of its constitution, and accounts of the introduction of Christianity, 
the development of the episcopal power, and the final downfall of the Com- 
monwealth. The second section relates to the internal condition of the 
Republic, with chapters on ‘** The State,” ‘‘The Church,” ‘* The Com- 
munity,” ‘* Kinship,” ‘*‘ Neighborship,” ‘‘ Social Economy,” and ‘‘ General 
Culture.” The final chapter narrates and estimates the changes which fol- 
lowed upon the submission of the sturdy Icelanders to foreign domination. 
Nowhere else, outside of the Icelandic language, is there so complet: an ex- 
position of the complex godord-system upon which the constitutional 
arrangements of the early Icelanders were so largely based. To the inhe- 
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rent weakne of this system, which led to dissensions among the great 
houses of the island, and to the peculiar relations of the church and the 
tate, the author chiefly attributes the subversion of the island’s indepen- 
d 

Another valuable work which owes its existence to the Icelandic Mil- 


lennial is a quarto edition of the * Islendingadripa’ of Hauk Valdisarson, 
un Icelandic poem of the thirteenth century. The editor is Dr. Theodor 
Mébias, Professor of Icelandic in the University of Kiel, to whom scholars 
ire already indebted for a long series of critical editions of sagas and vari- 
us other treatises illustrative of the early literature of Iceland. The quaint 
old dripa of the almost unknown Hauk, one of the later skalds, is a eulogy 


of the athletic accomplishments possessed by certain famous Icelanders. In 
{ isting shape it is a fragment of a little over two hundred lines, a large 
portion of which is now printed for the first time. It is found in but one 


tanuscript—at the end of a vellum Codex, containing portions of the two 
Rddas—which is preserved in the Arna-Magnwan Library at Copenhagen. 
‘The Codex hus lost its last leaf or leaves, and hence it is impossible to de- 
termine the original length of the poem. Professor Mébius has supplied 
each stanza with very full notes as well as with explanations of the ‘* Ken- 
ningar,” or poetical figures, which form such a stumbling-block in the path 
of the lceelandie student, and has added a complete vocabulary. 
HOWELLS’S ‘FOREGONE CONCLUSION,’ * 
\| it. LOW ELLS in his new novel returns to his first love, and treats once 
. more of Venice and Venetian figures. His constancy has not 
trayed him, for *A Foregone Conclusion’ is already rapidly making its 
way. A novelist is always safer for laying his scene in his own country, 
und the best that can be said of his errors of tone and proportion, when he 
deals with foreign manners, is that the home reader is rarely wise enough 
to measure them. But in Venice Mr. Howells is almost at home, and if his 
book contains any false touches, we, for cur part, have not had the skill to 
discover them. His Venetian hero is net only a very vivid human being, 
but a distiaet Italian, with his subtle race-qualities artfully interwoven with 
his personal ones. We confess, however, that in spite of this evidence of | 
the author's ability to depic t'2 consistent and natural member of the Latin 
family, we should have grudged him a heroine of foreign blood. Not the 
least charm of the charming heroines he has already offered us has been 
their delicately native quality. They have been American women in the 
entific sense of the term, and the suthor, intensely American in the cha- 
racter of his talent, is probably never so spontaneous, so much himself, as 


| 


when he represents the d il 


ute, nervous, emancipated young woman be- 
gotten of our institutions and our climate, and equipped with a lovely face and 
in irritable moral consciousness. Mr. Howells’s tales have appeared in the 
pages of the Atlantic VWonthly, and the young ladies who figure in them are 
the actual young ladies who attentively peruse that magazine. We are 
thankful accordingly, in ‘A Foregone Conclusion,’ for a heroine named 





after one of the States Of the Union, and characterized by what we may call 
a national aroma, The rélation of a heroine to a hero can only be, of course, 
to be adored by him ; but the specific interest of the circumstance in this 
case resides in the fact that the hero is a priest, and that one has a natural 
enriosity to know how an American girl of the typical free-stepping, clear- 
speaking cast receives a declaration from a sallow Italian ecclesiastic. It is 
characteristic of Mr. Howells’s manner as a story-teller, of his preference of 
fine shades to heavy masses, of his dislike to des grands moyens, that 
Florida Vervain’s attitude is one of benignant, almost caressing, pity. The 
author's choice here seems to us very happy ; any other tone on the young 
girl’s part would have been relatively a trifle vulgar. Absolute scorn would 
have made poor Don [ppolito’s tragedy too brutally tragical, and an answering 
even with all imaginable obstructions, would have had a quality less 


passion, 

poignant than his sense that in her very kindness the woman he loves is most 

navcessible. Don Ippolito dies of a broken heart, and Florida Vervain 
spers extremely—even to the point of marrying, at Providence, R. L, an 

\merican gentleman whom, in spite of his having in his favor that he does 

not stand in a disagreeably false position, the reader is likely to care less for 


than for the shabby Venetian ecclesiastic. 
"his story is admirably told, and leads one to expect very considerable 
thines from Mr. flowells as a novelist. fe has given himself a narrow stage, 
ther a scanty dramatis persone (for he has all glowing Venice for a back 
and he has attempted to depict but a single situation. But between his 

mur persons the drama is complete and the interest acute. It is all a most 
remarkable piece of elaboration. Mr. Howells had already shown that he 


fi 


r 
‘A Foregone Conclusion. By W. D. Howells. author of ‘ Their Wedding Jour- 
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lacked nothing that art can give in the way of finish and ingenuity of man- 
ner ; but he has now proved that he can embrace a dramatic situation with 
the true imaginative foree—give us not only its mechanical structure, but 
its atmosphere, its meaning, its poetry. The climax of Don Ippolito’s his- 
tory in the present volume is related with masierly force and warmth, and 
the whole portrait betrays a singular genius for detail. It is made up of a 
series of extremely minute points, which melt into each other like scattered 
water-drops. Their unity is in their subdued poetic suggestiveness, their 
being the work of a writer whose observation always projects some vague 
tremulous shadow into the realm of fancy. The image of Don Ippolito, if 
we are not mistaken, will stand in a niche of its own in the gallery of por- 
traits of humble souls. The best figure the author had drawn hitherto was 
that charmingly positive young lady, Miss Kitty Ellison, in * A Chance Ac- 
quaintance’; but he has given it a very harmonious companion 
in the Florida Vervain of the present tale. Miss Vervain is positive 
also, and in the manner of her positiveness she is a_ singularly 
original invention. She is more fantastic than her predecessor, but 
she is hardly less lifelike, and she is a remarkably picturesque 
study of a complex nature. Her image is poetical, which is a considerable 
compliment, as things are managed now in fiction (where the only escape 
from bread-and-butter and commonplace is into golden hair and promiseu 
ous felony). In the finest scene in the book, when Florida has learned to 
what extent Don Ippolito has staked his happiness upon his impossible pas- 
sion, she, in a truly superb movement of pity, seizes his head in her hands 
and kisses it. Given the persons and the circumstances, this seems to us an 
extremely fine imaginative stroke, for it héips not only to complete one’s idea 
of the young girl, but the fact of the deed being possible and natural throws 
a vivid side-light on the helpless, childish, touching personality of the priest. 
We believe, however, that it has had the good fortune to create something 
like a scandal. ‘There are really some readers who are in urgent need of a 
tonic regimen! If Mr. Howells continues to strike notes of this degree of 
resonance, he will presently find himself a very eminent story-teller ; and 
meanwhile he may find an agreeable stimulus in the thought that he has 
provoked a discussion. 

A matter which it is doubtless very possible to discuss, but in which 
we ourselves should be on the protesting side, is the felicity of the 
episodes related in the last twenty pages of the tale. After the hero’s 
death the action is transplanted to America, and the conclusion takes 
place in the shadow of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. We have found these pages 
out of tune with their predecessors, and we suspect that this will be the 
verdict of readers with the finer ear. The philosophy of such matters is 
very ethereal, and one can hardly do more than take one’s stand on the ‘* I do 
not like you, Doctor Fell” principle. One labors under the disadvantage, 
too, that the author’s defence will be much more categorical than the 
reader's complaint, and that the complaint itself lays one open to the charge 
of siding against one’s own flesh and blood. We should risk it, then, and 
almost be willing, for the sake of keeping a singularly perfect composition 
intact, to pass for a disloyal citizen. And then the author can point trium- 
phantly to ‘A Chance Acquaintance’ as proof that a very American tale 
may be also a very charming one. Of this there is no doubt ; but every 
thing is relative, and the great point is, as the French say, not to méler 
les genres. We renounce the argument, but in reading over ‘A Foregone 
Conclusion’ we shall close the work when the hero dies—when cld 
Veneranda comes to the door and shakes her hands in Ferris’s face and 
smites him, as it were, with the announcement. The author, however, is 
thoroughly consistent, for in stamping his tale at the last with the American 
local seal he is simply expressing his own literary temperament. We have 
always thought Mr. Howells’s, in spite of his Italian affiliations, a most 
characteristically American talent; or rather not in spite of them, but 
in a manner on account of them, for he takes Italy as no Italian surely 
ever took it—as your enterprising Yankee alone is at pains to take it. 
American literature is immature, but it has, in prose and verse alike, a 
savor of its own, and we have often thought that this might be a theme 
for various interesting reflections. If we undertook to make a few, we 
should find Mr. Howells a capital text. He reminds us how much ow 
native-grown imaginative effort is a matter of details, of fine shades, of pale 
colors, a making of small things do great service. Civilization with us 
is monotonous, and in the way of contrasts, of salient points, of chiaroscuro, 
we have to take what we can get. We have to look for these things in 
fields where a less devoted glance -vould see little more than an arid blank, 
and, at the last, we manage to find them. All this refines and sharpens our 
perceptions, makes us in a literary way, on our own scale, very delicate, and 
stimulates greatly our sense of proportion and form. Mr. Lowell and Mr. 
Longfellow among the poets, and Mr. Howells, Bret Harte, and Mr. Aldrich 
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among the story-tellers (the latter writer, indeed, in verse as well as in prose), 
have all pre-eminently the instinct of style and shape. It is true, in general, 
that the conditions here indicated give American writing a limited autho- 
rity, but they often give it a great charm—how great a charm, may be 
measured in the volume before us. ‘A Foregone Conclusion’ puts us for 
the moment, at least, in good humor with the American manner. At a 
in general to mean a ponderous, 
‘padded ” to within an inch of its 
a touch of the divine spark, and 


time when the English novel has come 
shapeless, diffuse piece of machinery, 

life, without style, without taste, without 
effective, when it is effective, only by a 
may be pride as well as pleasure in reading this admirably-balanced and 


sort of brutal dead-weight, there 


polished composition, with its distinct literary flavor, its grace and its 
humor, its delicate art and its perfume of poetry, its extreme elaboration 
and yet its studied compactness. And if Mr. Howells adheres in the future 
to his own standard, we shall have pleasure as well as pride. 


ENGLISH LEXICOGRAPHY.* 

Ww have in this work an assemblage of compositions so very heteroge- 
neous in character that few persons, it may be surmised, less catholic 

in taste than their accomplished author, will be minded to read more, at 
most, than a third of what is here offered them. ‘A Fortnight in Faroe” 
and ‘* Wildbad and its Waters,” in the first volume, teem both with amuse- 
ment and with instruction ; and the four light papers in the second volume, 
though inferior to those just named, are caleulated to beguile a vacant hour 
or two agreeably. As to the leash of review articles about Norway, Harold 
Hardrada, and Magnus the Good, certainly no known living Englishman 
but Dr. Dasent could have written them ; 
Englishmen and Americans combined, Mr. Marsh stands alone in his compe- 
tency to pass judgment on them. 
faith and pleasure, and grieve that the banquet is so soon at an end. 


and we suspect that. among 


For ourselves, we feed on them with equal 
Of the 
remaining chapters which make up the volumes before us, one, entitled 
‘* Origin of the English Language,” is an admirable summary of informa- 
tion touching the sources and mutations of our mother-tongue ; and the 
other, headed ‘‘ Latham’s ‘ Johnson’s Dictionary,’” serves, by its searching 
scholarship and incisive criticism, to evince the deplorable shallowness, not 
tosay worse, which distinguishes English lexicography, even in its latest de- 
velopments. On this point we purpose to dilate a little, in the way of re- 
porting some of the most interesting results which Dr. Dasent has ar- 
rived at. 

Confining himself, chiefly, in dealing with Dr. Latham, to a single 
branch of his most recent labors, Dr. Dasent states, and very truly, that 
his ‘‘ etymology is, generally, of the scantiest, and sometimes of the wildest, 
kind ; and searcely an attempt is made to show the place in which English 
stands in the great Indo-European family. We believe Dr. Latham is an 
unbeliever in the truths of philology. 
the West. He is welcome to his unbelief ; but a dictionary is not written 
for unbelievers, but for believers ; and the new philological faith is too 
firmly rooted to be simply ignored. Whoever, compiling a dictionary, does 
thus ignore it, must do so at the peril of his head, and must look to hear 
hard things.” On the performance in question, ‘‘ Latham’s ‘ Johnson’s Die- 
tionary,’” viewed with reference to all its departments, Dr. Dasent’s verdict, 
damnatory in the last degree, and yet not going a whit beyond the strictest 
justice, is this : ‘‘In the present edition we have almost every one of John- 
son’s errors and Todd’s absurdities, with others which neither Johnson nor 
Todd would have committed. The truth lies in a simple sentence. John- 
son was before his age, Dr. Latham is behind it. The one knew many 
things of which no one else was aware, and so his work brought light to 
their eyes. The other seems not to be aware of many things which every 
one who has any right to call himself a philologist must know ; and thus 
his work serves rather to blind than to enlighten. Johnson's etymology we 
now see to be entirely wrong; but it was the best the age afforded. We 
now see in it nothing but confusion; but Dr. Latham’s is confusion worse 
confounded.” Only a small part of the new edition had appeared when its 
critic wrote thus; and Dr. Latham, if he had either regarded his own 
fame, or had taken sufficiently to heart the needs of the age, would there- 
upon have thrown up his hand, if conscious, as he must have been, that he 
had undertaken a task immeasurably too great for his ability. His opinion, 
however, seems to have been, that what he had at his elbow to give to the 
world was quite as good as the world deserved ; and, such is the popular 
awe inspired by well-printed quartos, that thousands of decently educated 
people already consult his pages in firm confidence of finding there the last 


He thinks the wise men came from 


* ‘Jest and Earnest. A Collectionof Essays and Reviews. 
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and the most trustworthy decisions on the English vocabulary that have been 
reached by modern research. Disappointing as it is to have to say so, (he 
work is, to its very end, just as superticial as its beginning. and not unfr 
From lust, too 
W edgw a, Vi 


quently is, if possible, more superficial. first. to 


Latham drenches us with the crazy conceits of Mr. 


ridden to the very death his darling hobby, onematopeeia, if ever } 
was so ridden. It is quite deservedly that Dr. Dasent says of Mr. W 
wood, on one oceasion, that, ‘after throwing a good deal of ety 
rubbish in our eves, which makes such a dust that we can scarce sex 

we are,” ete. So he does at almost every step where we choose to { 


him: and yet Mr. Wedgwood is well-nigh the only nineteenth-centu 
thority on English etymology that Dr. Latham thinks good to recogn 


However, dismissing Dr. Latham and bis magnus Apollo, 


Dr. Dasent has to bring us that is new. He reveals to us that the f 
aback and of many other words is the Norse a, which denotes rest quit 
much as motion—** on” and also **on to.” A bakit and « bak ave the 
for aback, in expressions meaning, respectively, ‘borne on the back * 


*““nut on the back.” Abroad has no connection with broad, being refer: 
} 


to the Norse braut or brid, 7 wavy.’ At ain and ddgen, once different words 


are less naturally derived from the Anglo-Saxon enveanes than from th 
Norse gagn and gegn, with ¢ pretixed. Agatnsé is the superlative of ¢ 
. through the Northumbrian dialect, fr 
the lcelandik 


t/of is the Norse 


hing to do 


mm 


{gate, now obsolete, came to u 


the Norse @ gitu, from gafa, * path.” In ageg we have 


gegjum, from the plural substantive gegjur, * staring.’ 


d lopt or 4 loft. Our alone, we are informed, has not with a// and 
one, but originated, most probably, from the Northumbrian «@ /avn on 


ito an ex 


. akin to our 


in which we have the source of our Jone and Jane. A/loof is tra 
pression in Norse, ¢ hlaupi wa lini, from Alaup or 7 } 


} 


Along, instead of representing any Anglo-Saxon word, descended from t 


Northumbrian @ /éng, and the old alongst was a superlative, like agains? 
Askant we are taught to find the source of in the leelandie @ shakiy 
a skankt, Away isthe Northumbrian « veg 

But here we must stop, our space being limited : for which same reason 


we have forborne to transcribe, even in abridgment. the abundant reason 


alleged in support of the etymologies just quoted. Enough, however, has 
been said and shown to convince scepticism itself that a lexicegrapher of 
our language can as little dispense with a knowledge of the Old Norse a 
with a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon or of Maso-Gothie. 

Dr. Dasent’s philology one has to look very closely at to pick fiaws in it 
for we must presume mere momentary forgetfulness on his part wher 
writes that, in former times, ** Z/ts was the true common genitive of he, 
she, and 7.” J/is was never the genitive of she; and our her involves only 
a slight change of the Anglo-Saxon Atre or Ayre. To find, as he does, in 
the apple-pie, with which we qualify ‘* order,” a corruption of chapel-pr 
dating from Caxton’s printing-house, looks whimsical, to say the least. 
Moreover, it is too bad that he should allow penny-a-liners and literary slo- 
vens an opportunity of pointing to him as capable, at times, of descending 
to their level. ‘* To see a gannet in Faroe is quite another thing /o seeing 
a gannet on the Bass,” Vol. I, p. 82. ‘* Parenthetically, 
that you had better ca!l a man a fool at once, in Germany. 
Herr,” Vol. L, p. 131. ** Again, if you 
ease your mind by patting him, as every right-minded person would behave 
Vol. L., p. 146. ** Neither Godwin 
235. ** Therefore we will share this 


Vol. IL, p. 217. “The 
you say robbed vou can never be one of my soldiers,” 


we may remark 
as leave out the 


are 
are 


angry with him, vou cannot 
by a donkey who had aggravated him,” 
nor Harold were likely,” ete., Vol. I.. p. 
money between us, at once, inte egual halves,” ete., 
man whom 
p. 363. 

A great scholar, the author knows a whole host of w: 
folk are ignorant of. Still, it is rather hard that he should so often puzzle 


the ‘nerudite reader with terms which may cost him a long hunt before he 


rds whieh ordinary 


gets any light on them. 
**candleswain,” 


We may mention, as in point, his ‘‘ baneman,” 
‘‘ettle,” **hirple,” 


And why try to revive ** glode” for ‘* glided ” ? 


** byrnie,” ‘* gurly,” ‘*niddering,” 
‘**wardrake.” 

But, besides being a great scholar, Dr. Dasent is a traveller; and, in his 
wanderings, he has, quite as a matter of course, run foul of a ‘ Yankee 
vulgarian.” The ** Yankee” first disclosed his nationality by exclaiming : 
**Tell vou what, sirree, in my great country that darned nigger would be 
located in the nigger-yan.” 


pronounced the Strasbourg spire to be ‘‘some tall.” A further sample of his 


As was to be expected, the odious creature 


jargon, which, somehow, he never fully airs except when abroad, is this : 
‘** Have you heard of our great Gineral Grant, marm? I dubitate if there’s 
air another gineral in Eurdpe can black his shoes. He is an obstinate old 
child, marm, and cares nothing for human life, I expect.” 
‘*Then let me say that the architectiire in our great. country is as far supe- 


Once more: 
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rior to your architecttire in Eurépe as Eurdpe is inferior to our great conti- 
nent.” ‘he existence of endurable Americans has, we are aware, some 
difficulty in getting itself acknowledged by Englishmen of a certain class. 
Can it be, however, that little sketches, such as that which Dr. Dasent here 
indulgess¢his fancy in, are likely to contribute towards engendering between 
two great nations mutual understanding or mutual respect? Much more 
than by labored arguments, or by violent invective, it is by seeming trifles of 
this sort that public opinion and public belief are fashioned and stereotyped ; 
and no one knows this better than they do who resort to them as vents fora 
personal animosity which they suppose it to be for the welfare of England 


that they should assist in propagating. 


Hlovedstrimningerne t det Nitlende Aarhundredes Iatteratur. 1. Emi- 
grantlitteraturen. II. Den Romantiske Skole i Tydskland. By G. Bran- 
des. (Copenhagen : 1873.)—After many brilliant achievements in the first 
half of the present century, the Danish literature now rests on its laurels. 
The old generation of authors is rapidly passing away, and no new forces 
seem to be coming to the front to fill the vacant places. ‘The only literary 
names of any importance which the last two decades have to show, are 
those of Wilhelm Bergsiie and G. Brandes, the latter of whom is not a poet 
but a critic. Denmark has for many years barricaded itself with a Chinese 
wall of prejudice, national pride, and orthodoxy, and it required a Schles- 
wig-ilolstein war, a diplomatic enemy like Bismarck, and a critic like Mr. 
Brandes, to make it accessible to the great currents of thought which have 
agitated the nineteenth century. The late Mr. Hauch, an amiable conser- 
vative who occupied the position of Professor of Aisthetics at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, possessed an admirable talent for softening every harsh 
and disagreeable truth which might grate upon the ears and offend the taste 
of his sensitive countrymen. Mr. Brandes, being a man of sterner mettle, 
and having a broader and more comprehensive mind, knows no such con- 
siderations, and consequently his situation in Denmark has hitherto been 
anything but enviable. If, impelled by revolutionary ardor, he has per- 
haps at times gone further in his disregard of national prejudice than pru- 
dence and conscience strictly demanded, the fact still remains that he has 
done some excellent work and been of incalculable service to his country. 

To make the intellectual results of the nineteenth century accessible and 
fruitful to his nation, to transfuse iis progressive spirit into Scandinavian 
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thought and literature, is the esthetic mission of Mr. Brandes. His pre- 
vious writings, the bulk of which prevents us from giving them the atten- 
tion here which they so amply deserve, aii deal with certain phases of intel- 
lectual life which until his day have remained comparatively unknown to 
the extreme North. The present volumes, one of which reviews the Emi- 
grant Literature of France, while the other most entertainingly discourses 
about the Romantic School in Germany, are obviously part of the sime 
preconceived programme, the scope and purpose of which we have indicated. 

For clearness and brilliancy of style, wealth of striking metaphors, and 
dramatic swiftness of thought, we know of no living critic who surpasses, 
or even rivals, Mr. Brandes, except M. Taine, whose disciple he freely ac- 
knowledges himself to be. His diction, which literally bristles with epi- 
grams and sparkling antitheses, is, however, liable to the same charge as 
that of his master. It seems to exist principally for its own sake, because 
it is brilliant, and is not properly subordinate to the thought which it is in- 
tended to embody. This, to be sure, is a fault which by many readers 
would rather be deemed a merit, and we should not have taken it into ac- 
count if it did not naturally lead to another and graver error, from which 
the volume on the Romantic Scheol is not altogether free. The author there 
occasionally sacrifices some measure of truth where the exact fact does not 
suit the requirements of the antithetical phrase. Where a pet theory is at 
stake, it is only natural that M. Taine’s pupil consents to even greater sxcri- 
fices. It is difficult to forgive him when, for instance, to prove the immo- 
rality of the life in Weimar, he throws an unwarranted suspicion upon 
Schiller’s spotless memory. We, at least, have failed to find any evidences 
that Caroline von Wolzogen was Schiller’s mistress ; neither do we believe 
that there is any worthy of that name to be found. Again, the harper in 
Wilhelm Meister does tell his tale before he dies; and it is probably a mere 
lapsus lingue when Mr. Brandes calls Heinrich von Ofterdingen a Meister- 
siinger instead of a Minnesinger. 

But it is a thankless task to unearth the minor faults of a work which 
on every page bears evidence of true genius, and the merits of which so 
far outweigh its deficiencies. The author's acuteness of insight, his great 
command of illustrative facts, and his broad sweep of vision over 
the entire historic field of culture, place the present volumes far above any- 
thing which the Scandinavian nations have hitherto produced in this depart- 
ment of literature. 
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each nation are 
have never s« salled in a work of this kind. 


the bo 


dently 


en eq 
»k is thoroughly 
y a narrative of travels at once 


to those who enje 


dom of a shrewd observer and with the art of a skilled narra- 
tor.”"— The Literary World. 

WRDS: THEIR CAGES AND 
Practical Manual 
By K. A. 


Frontispiece and other 


their Keep. Being a 
of Bird Keeping and Bird 
Buist. With 


Illustrations. ( 


Rearing. 
colore d 


‘rown 8vo, $1 75. 


[FOR THE KINGS DUES. A 
New Novel. Bv Agnes Macdonnell, au 
*‘Martin’s Vineyard.’ 


hness and 


thor of I2mo, paper, $1. 


** There is a certain fres parkle about this book 


which is due to a considerable degree to the choice of period 


and place which is a little out of the beaten track of novelists. 


Che various parts are sustained by characters of much force 


and distinctness.’’"—A thena@um. 


CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 
VEZ TON. AREOPAGITICA. Edit- 
a ed, with Introduction and Notes, by , W. 
M.A. 


Svo, $1 25. 
TEMPEST. 
Notes. By 
Extra icp. SvoO, 75 cts. 

| iV ELEMENTARY LATIN 
7 Grammar. By J. B. Allen, M.A., Master 
and Edgbaston Proprietary 


Hales, 


S HAKESPEARE S 
7 Edited with 
W. Aldis Wright. 


Extra, fep. 


Introducticn and 


of the Birmingham 

School. 
4 FIRST LATIN READER. By 

r T. J. Nunns, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo, $1. 

F TV Y. Books I.-X. With Introduction, 
Historical Examination and Notes. By J. 


R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 


Extra fep. 8vo, $1 25. 


ory By M. Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and 
F. M. Balfour, B.A. With numerous Illustra- | History, Cambridge. Book I, Second Edition. 
tion Part 1. Crown 8vo, $2 2: Svo, $2 50. 
*.* Macmillan & Co,’s Complete Classified Catalogue, by mail, for 6 cents, 


THE 


, 


| 


THE READER. 


ROFESSOR MASSON’S £ED/ 
TION OF MILTON. 


The importance, in merely a philological view, 
of Milton’s Poems to the language, makes it 
desirable that they should be well and 
In of 


demy, for the sifting and fixing of English defi- 


truly 


searchingly edited. the absence an aca- 


nitions according to their nicer values, there is 


nothing to prevent the national tongue from 


sweeping on to wider and wider change but 


our great literary monuments, such as Chaucer's 
Bible 


idise 


works, the version, Shakspere’s plays, 


and the ‘ Par Lost.” Among these, from 
various considerations of scholarship and intel 
lectual influence, Milton’s poetry remains para- 
mount, and is indeed one of the great terminal 
pillars of English grammar. Recognizing that 
the Miltonic Poems have this, as well as almost 
every other kind of literary consequence, Pro 
fessor David Masson, of Edinburgh University, 
has given the most elaborate care to the study of 
Milton’s English, in the Editorial Essay, Notes, 
Introduction to his edition of the 


and recent 


Poems, published by Macmillan & Co. 
Of what value the merely grammatical study 


shown in the 


of 


ease 


is 


Milton may occasionally be 


with which Prof. Masson decides on the 


claims of the elegy published in the papers, 


by Mr. Henry Morley, a few years back, 
as a recovered epitaph of Milton’s. That a 
little poem, contained on a fly-leaf, should 
employ the neuter 7¢s four times, while the 
whole of the authentic poems of Milton use 
it three times, stamps the trifle as an effort of 
one of Milton’s admirers, not of himself. The 


present editor, who has made Miltonic study the 
labor of many loving years, extracts all the phi 
lological value from Milton’s Englishin a way 
that is exhaustive, and seems to leave nothing at 
all for future gleaners. In the matter of prosody, 
the feet, the breaks, the liberties and exceptions 
are so minutely computed and classified, that it 
would seem at first sight as if Milton's miracle 
of melody was reduced to an algebraic formula, 
which might be possessed by any modern poet. 
With so clean a besom does the present editor 
prepare the high-road to an appreciation of Mil 
ton as a standard of English. 

more modest than 


he 


forcible, as when he 


His notes of criticism are 


might be wished, though is frequently 


points out the 
ot 


Christ (in the ‘‘ Paradise Regained ”) in bidding 


novel and 


strategic splendor of Satan’s temptation 


him search out through the Parthian districts the 
remnants of the lost tribes, put there by Shal- 
manezer, and head a great Parthian revolt 
against Rome. 

It is evidently not a want of ardent apprecia- 
tion of the text, but a consummately delicate 
view of editorial function, that prevents Prof. 
Masson from expanding his critical remarks into 


admirable essays. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,21 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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